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III. TKAMV02X AHD COQBSXIiTZOB TBBODOHOUT THX M3I09AL SICURITT 
OROAIZZiTZOH 8HOTJLD BS IMPBOTED 

(d) that vigorous effort e be made to throve the internal 
■trustors of the Central Intelligence Agenoy end the quality of it* 
product, especially la the field* of scientific and medical intelli- 
gence; that there he established within the agenoy at the top echelon 
an evaluation board or section composed of competent and experienced 
personnel who would hare no administrative responsibilities and whose 
duties would be oonfined solely to intelligence oral nation; and that 
poeitivo efforts be aade to foster relations of nutual confidence 
between the Central Intelligence Agency and the several departments 
and agencies that it eerveet 
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TBI IATIOMAL BKCURltt QEOA1IZATIOH AJTQBDS A MBAN3 
TOR IHTttHATTO PLA1HXM AID PXBTOJWAICS 

Th* seooad requisite to sound security measures to complete and 
dependable intelligence. The Act properly plaoad the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency* directly voder the national Security Council. Obviously* 
the oorreetneaa of the Counoil 's eonoltteione will be directly related 
to the quality of the information at ite disposal. 2f the intentions 
of foreign nation* are lnoorreotly reported or their military strength 

and potential* are either underestimated or exaggerated, thlo will 

t 

affeot the Council's deoielons and reooHaendatlons to the Preaident 
and* in turn, the site and ooet of the armed forces. To reach valid 
oonelueions, the national Security Counoil needs , above all, full 
and aocurate intelligence, developed to aeet the needs of national 
policy rather than in support of the views of a particular service 
or department. 80 that the Counoil night receive oonpoaits, balanced, 
and evaluatod intelligence, the Act provided that tha Central Intelli- 
gence Agenoy should draw on all available soaroea and thus avoid in- 
complete or "slanted* vlewe. 
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bo. jtalftltwngf U Ua nrffi fclai at again 

Intelligence it the fir it line of defense In the atonic age. Recog- 
nition of its preeminent role in defenee planning vne given in the 
national Security Aot by oreatlon of the Central Intelligence Agenoy di- 
rectly under the latlonal Security Council to coordinate intelligence 
activities of the Oorerameat and to oollect, correlate* and eTaluate 
intelligence* The reletioaebipe of this agency to tone of the other 
intelligence agencies of Oevernaent— notably to 0-2 of the Amy* the 
federal Bureau of Investigation, the Atonic Bnergy Oomoieeion, and the 
State Department have been and etlll are unsatisfactory. But even acre 
important, the Coaaittee is convinced that too aany disparate Intelligence 
estlaates have been aade by the individual departmental intelligence 
aervloest that these separate estimates have often been subjective and 
biased, that the capabilities of potential enemies have frequently been 
interpreted as their intentions, and that a more comprehensive collec- 
tion system, better coordination and more mature and experienced 
evaluation are imperative. 

the Central Intelligence Agenoy is sound in principle, but im- 
provement is needed in practice. It Is not now properly organised. 
A serious deficiency is the lack of an adequate top-level evaluation 



board or section* whose duties are confined solely to the evaluation 
of intelligence, with no responsibilities for general poller or 
edalulstratlve natters. 

Co-equal iigtroveaent la 0-2, TBI. OMI, State Pepartaent and other 
Government Intelligence servleee la alio essential. Above all, a 
■plrit of teaavork aust govern interagency intelligence relationships. 
The Oantral Intelligence Agsnoy deserves and aust hare a great or 
degree of acceptance and eopport fron old-line Intelligence services 
than it hae,had in the past. 

The Coaaittee la oonoerned oy the soaevhat haphaaard aethod eaployad 
by the eerrloea la the eeleotlon of officer* for iaportant intelligence 
posts. 0-2 in the Amy hae had seven chief i in seven years, eoae of 
thea with no prior intelligence experience whatsoever. 

The Coaaittee believes that Intelligence careers within the 
services auet bo encouraged, either by the ostabllBhaent of a 
separata intelligence corps or by other Means.* A priae problaa 
within the Central Xntelligenee Agency itself is the reemitaent of 
qualified personnel. Xn the laet analysis good iatslligenoe depend* 
on good personnel . 

The Coaaittee ie particularly concerned over the Ration* s 
inadequacies in the fields of solentlfio and nedlsel intelligence. 
Share are difficulties peculiar to this situation which the Coa- 
aittee has not overlooked. Tat the vital importance of reliable 
and up-to-date solentlfio and aedlcal information Is such as to ' 

* the Coaaittee has bean informed that the Araed Services Personnel 
Board has undertaken a study of ways and means to iaprove quali- 
fications of intelligence officers and to provide attractive 
careers for officer specialists in this field. 



call tot far graater efforts than appear to hare beta derated . 
to tbit essential need la the pait. 

Suggestions were made to the Committee that the primary 

responsibility for the generation of scientific and nodical 

♦ 

intelligence should lie with the Besearch and Development Board* 
This ooncluoioa was hasod upon the history of frustration of the 
one so lent 1st (who has now resigned) charged with these duties 
in the Central Intelligence Agency.* An intelligence service, 
which must put a pr anion upon anonymity, is unattractive to a 
scientist whose professional reputation la so dependent upon 
open contaots with other scientists and upon public expression 
Of his own scientific views. Other elements of the national Mill- 
tary establishment engage in specialised intelligence activities— 
the Havy collecting naval data* the Air Force data peculiarly 
Important to air power, the Army data about land amies— and, 
therefore, it would be logical to equip the Research and Develop- 
ment Board with its own service, the fruits of which oould bo 
garnered and utilised by the Central Intelligence Agenoy as in 
the case of all the other agenolee. This suggestion has con- 
siderable attractiveness, and perhaps in the future, If the 
scientific intelligence aetlvitiee of the Central Intelligence 
Agency do not materially laprove, it nay have to be adopted. 
But it has two major disadvantages. The Besearch and Development 
Board, unlike the services, is not an operating agenoy; intelligence 



"She Committee has been advised that a replacement has been made. 



collection woulfl pat it into the operating field. Moreover, the 
establishment of still another intelligence activity would render 
More difficult the t&ek of the Central Intelligence Agency's 
authority — which need* strengthening rather than weakening, 
accordingly, rather than reooaasading thie couree, the Committee 
felt that the Central Intelligence agency and the Research and 
Development Board should in oooperatioa deoide on the fern and 
plaoeaent of anient if 16 and aedieal intelligence and, above, all 
should proceed energetically to obtain a staff with ooapetent 
and experienced personnel. This task* in the Coaaittee* s Judg- 
ment, .is an urgent one, demanding high priority in energy, 
resonreefttlnese and attention. 

In reaching lte oonoiuaions, the Coaaittse and Its staff had 
the benefit of consultation with a group* appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who are asking an exnalnetlon of the Central Intelligence 
ngenoy under the supervision of the national security Council. 
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Z« HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first effort toward a central Intelligence system was 
taken in July 19l»l, whan the Office of Coordinator of Information 
(aon»tinao called / tjci) waa established by Executive Order and 
autliorlsed to collect, analyse, and make available to the 
appropriate officials all information relating to national 
security. The^I inoluded propaganda functions. The organisation 
was large and unwieldy* In Juno of 191*2, the propaganda aspects 
of 001*8 responsibilities were transferred to the Office of liar 
Information (0WI)« The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
established during the sane scnth to continue the function of 
evaluating and correlating intell'.csnoe information. It was also 
to be the agency responsible for secret Intelligence and the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare » 

OSS continued to perform those functions throughout the war* 
Considerable thought was given in the suonsr of l$hS to the way 
in which the central evaluation and collection of intelligence 
could best be accomplished in peacetime. Papers on the subject 
were prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy and other officials oon corned. 
In September 19U5, by Executive Order the research and analysis 



functions of OSS wore tranalrred to the State Department. From 
this transfer has rosulted the present Office of Intelligence 
and Research in the State Departaant nhich now reports to an 
Assistant Secretary of State. Simultaneously with the transfer 
of research and analysis to the State Department, the Strategic 
Sendees u nlt (SSU) of the War Departaant was established to 
liquidate the rather substantial quantities of operational material 
accumulated by OSS during, the war. SSU was also charged with 
carrying on, on a nore or loss caretaker basis, the secret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS* In other words, 
the two moat" important units in OSS were split between two 
departments* 

By Executive Order dated January 22, 19U6, the Rational In- 
telligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy, was established by the President. Under the national 
Intelligence Authority was constituted an organisation 
known as the Central Intelligence Group (CO) under the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence, The CI*> wee charged with 
correlation and evaluation of intelligence, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activities, and the performance of . 
Intelligence services of cosnon concern. 

Tho Natic nal Security Act of I9I47 abolished the Hational 
Intelligence Authority and transferred the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Group to the present Central Intelligence Agency 
(generally referred to as CIA). 
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The new ajeooy ma superimposed as a top-levol national 
security organisation* above the older-established service 
intelligence agencies* Those older services, 0-8 of the Army* 
Office of Havel Intelligence, A-2 of the Air Force, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) (with counterespionage 
functions), all hed long histories behind them} CIA with great power, 
great authority, and great hopes was, in point of time, a npuvaau 
r^fihfl n In addition to its sork with these agendoa* CIA had to 
establish close working relationships with a new and ambitious 
State Department intelligence branch. lis verk, therefore, out 
squarely across and through the National Kill tor/ Establishment 
(though it was not, itself , a part of that establlahasnt} and 
extended boyond the allltary establishment to other departments 
of "overnaant* CIA waa given a mission new to our histori and 
obviouely occupies a position of peculiar difficulty* 

XX, OROANI ATION OF CENTRAL IOTT^LLIOBHCE A"BNCI 

The National Security Act of 19U7 (See, 102 (d)(l)(2)(3)(U)($)) 
provides in substance that "for the purpose of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Government departments and 
agenoies in the interest of national security" the Central 
Intelligence Agency, "undor the direction of the National Security 
Council" shells 

"(1) »»• advise the "aticnal Security Counoll in Batters 
concerning such intelligence activities of the 
Cbvarnoant departments and agenoies as relate to 
national seourity; 
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"(2) ••• make recommendations to the Rational Security Council 
for the coordination of such intelligence activities 
of the departments and agendas of the Government as 
relate to the national securltyj 

"(3) ***eorrelato and evaluate intellisonoe relating to the 
national security, and provide for the appropriate die* 
semination of such Intelligence within the Government 
using where appropriate existing agenoies and facilities ••• 

v (h) •.♦perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligent)* 
arpnolos, such additional services of common concern as 
the National Security Counoil determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished centrally} 

"(5) ..♦perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may from time to time direct*" 

The statute furthor provides (See. 102 (a) and (b))» that the 
Director of Central -Intelligence shall be appointed by the . 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate, from among 
commissioned officers of the armed services or from among individual* 
inoivilian life* His tenure is indefinite* His annual compensation 
is $UijC00* If a commissioned officer, he is expressly removed 
from the ohainof command of any of the three services "in the 
performance of his duties as Director." His tenure of office shall 
not affect his service rank or status* The difference between his 
service pay and $114,000 is made up* 

At present there is one Deputy Director, Tha Deputy Director 
aots for, end in the absence of, the Director* Ha is the principal 
link between the Director and the operational end administrative 
functions of the Agenoy* 

CIA is divided into five major offices, each headed by an 
Assistant Director* In addition there is a division concerned with 

*4t» 
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administration and housekeeping, and a division charged with the 
enforcement or security* 

The five major offices are the Office of Reports and Estimates 
(ORE), the Office of Collection and Dissemination (00D), and three 
other offices oharged with the collection of inf omatlon by 
monitoring foreign broadcast 3, examining foreign documents, 
collecting information by clandestine meant, conducting counter- 
espionage abroad, and other work* 

The Offieo of Collection and Dissemination performs services 
not only for CIA but for a number of other Government agencies as 
well* It aainataina, through the use of machine records, central 
indexes indicating tho substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, etc* 
and grephio material such as photographs of foreign intelligence 
value and foreign Industrial information, OCD also includes a 
so-called liaison branch which endeavors to insure that routine 
reciprocal channels between CIA and other agencies (State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, the Armed Services, etc.) are maintained so that 
information secured by these other agencies is available to ClA 
and that reports prepared by CIA are properly distributed* OCD 
also trios to eliminate duplication in the field of collection by 
Boeing t (1) that a request for information by a CIA division is 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, 0-2, the 
clandestine service, etc*)) (2) that oolleotlon machinery ia not 
put into operation at all if the information required is already 
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available (thia is accomplished by. reference to the machine 
records)} end (3) that two or mora requests are not mode by 
different individuals, branches, or agencies for collection of the 
sans information* It disseminates CIA's reports to other 
Govflrnaonfc agencies* 

The principle function of the Office of Research and Estimates 
is the evaluation of intelligence and the preparation of intelligence 
estimates; For this purpose ORE is divided into six regional 
branches representing geographical areas • These branches ere 
charged with the examination of "raw" information concerning their 
respective or as which comes in the form of thousands of cables 
and reports from State Department missions abroad, from military 
and naval attaches, from clandestine sources, etc* Estimates made 
by regional branches form the basis of reports from CIA to the 
National Security Council or other "customers"* In addition to 
the regional branches ther ■ are four groups concerned with 
econooioe, edonoe, transportation, end international organisations* 
Those groups act as expert consultants to the regional branches in 
the preparation of their ostimstes, Tho Assistant Director in 
charge of ORE is assisted by a planning, reviewing, and editorial 
staff, 

ORK also performs a service of oovaon concern to many 
Government departments through tho medium of a Hap Branch where 
central Indexes of foreign maps are kept and facilities for map 
making are available, 
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III* OTHER INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 

CIA i« the apex of a pyramidal intelligence structure. Other 
^o Vermont intelligence agencies, without which no Intelligence 
service could be complete, are numerous and important. This study 
is primarily concerned with CiA since the Committee's work schedule 
did not permit detailed examination of the structures of the 
separate service departments. The State Department and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and other Governmental departments 
with intelligence activities lie beyond the scope of the work of the 
Committee* Nevertheless, it would be misleading and Inaccurate 
to focus attention solely upon CIA without meaningful reference 
to the other intelligence agencies* 

The service agencies are three— the Army <J-2, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, end A-2 of the Air Force » The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is charged with counterespionage in this Country, 
although the Army's Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions within army ranks* The Bavy end the Air Force also investigate 
their own personnel, calling in the FBI from time to time* The 
State Department maintains Its own intelligence branch* Each of 
these services maintain siseable organisations for the collection 
of intelligence (through military, neval, and air attaches and by- 
other means), for Its classification, and for its evaluation and 
analysis* Saoh maintains certain expert advisors and specialists, 
each some researchers * Each must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the other} each must support and maintain CIA if there is to be 
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effective intelligence. Neither these agencies nor CIA can operate 
with suecsas independently! they are all interdependent* 

17, RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER AOBNCIKS 

Contact between the National Security Council end CIA is 
maintained through the Director of CIA who attends Council meetings* 

Three joint committees contribute to the relationship between 
CIA and other Government agencies t 

(a) By National Security Council directive there exists 
an organlsationknoia as IAC (Intelligence Advisory Committee) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, the Joint Staff, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission* The Director of CIA acts as chairman, although 
CIA technically is not a member of the oommlttee*: In the 
past it has dealt largely with procedural matters, although 
on occasions it has met to consider matters of substantive 
intelligence* The Intelligence Advisory Committee was probably 
originally established by the National Security Council as a 
form to deal with problems arising in the oouraa of CIA's 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating the lntolli genes 
activities of the several Government departments ••••»* 

(b) within CIA is a group known as ICAFS (Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff) which oonsiets of a number of 

individuals assigned to CIA by tho State Department and the 
military services* Its activities to date h<>ve largely 
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consisted of handling papcira of procedural concern to 
Intel ligonee Advisory Coranittee agencies, The chairman of 
ICAP8 is the official CIA repnaentetive at meetings of th» 
national Soourlty Counoil staff* A representative of CIA's 
Office of Reaosroh and Eatiraete8 attends meetings of the 
Council's staff when Invited, and is thus developing an 
informal working relationship between CIA and the Council's 
etaff. 

(o) A third Committee ia the so-called "Standing 
Committee" which eonsists of representatives of St^te and 
the military services on the "Colonel* level who are not 
assigned to ClA but are charged within their respective 
agencies with cogni. anee of CIA matters* 
The Director of CIA has no direct, formal eontaot with the . 
Joint Chief 8 of Staff, The Joint Intelligence Coandttee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff does not include his in its nerabership 
although tho lower-echelon Joint Intelligence Croup of the Joint 
Staff includes a CIA representative. Representatives of both ths 
Joint Staff and of CIA participate in Int Higenoo Adviaory Com- 
mittee oentings, which does provide a certain contact— thougi a 
tenuous one—between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CIA$, 

Working relations with outside agencies are maintained through 
the liaison sections of the Office of Collection and Dissemination 
of CIA, These maintain channels for routine reciprocal interchange 
of information needed by CIA or other Government aganolaa and for 
the distribution of reports* working relationships also are being 
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built up with varying degree* of success betmen the regional branches 
of the Office of Reports and Estimates and their opposite numbers in 
State* 0-2, eto* 

Another type of relationship is the ad, hog eonnlttee, of which 
a numbor have been constituted* An example is the conndttee formed 
under the chairmanship of a representative of ORB, to allocate amongst 
Oo /emment -acenoiee responsibility for compiling appropriate sections 
of basic regional studies (political sections to Stat©, sections on 
road communications to Army, etc*) and to determine the priorities 
to be accorded to studies of various areas* 

A working relationship exists between JFBI and CIA, As CIA 
interrogates foreigners who are in the United States and who are 
potential sources of information about developments abroad and as 
tho FBI is concerned with the security aspects of foreigners within 
the United States, the JurlsdiotLons of the two agencies overlap* 
liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose* liaison is also maintained by interchange of reports 
between the counterespionage officials of CIA and appropriate re- 
presentatives of FBI, 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees for 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments, 
FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this service* The FBI, however, 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter' a request, in special security 
ahooks* 
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V. PERSONNEL 

(a) Oanar&l 

There has b-on some newspaper and wuohof fldal and unofficial 
criticism of the personnel of CIA. During the course of a ouch too 
rap.^d expansion of the organisation which took place under a previous 
Director, mistakes In personnel procurement were made; There la 
evidenoo, however, of improvement in the recruiting of men and women 
with appropriate eduoation, experience, and personality, although 
additional I m provement is needed* Many of the individuals on the 
"desk* or staff level appear to be intelligence, enthusiastic, and 
competent. Time, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring years, to build up a fully competent staff for all offices 
and echelons of CIA, This can only be accomplished as a matter of 
internal administrative development with continuity of competent 
leadership* 

(b) Sige of Operating Staff 

A number of the services that &A performs as a matter of ooramon 
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concern to othnr ar*enoies of the Government require substantial 
staffs* thooe include the staffs necessary toi (1) maintain a 
reference library and central indexes of all Intelligence materials | 
(2) perform certain esaential liaison functions} 0) operate five 
radio monitoring stations in this Country and abroad and Maintain 
the editorial staff necessary to monitor an avcra :yi of tw> million 
rtbrda a day broadeasat by foreign radio stations, and to distribute 
daily digests of Information taken from these broedcastsj (U) maintain 
a central map service for all Government agencies, and {$) examine 
quentitltos of foreign documents measured in tons* The number of 
individuals employed in the conduct of ClA*» clandestine activities 
is probably not excessive when the peculiar services required for 
such operations are considered* A considerable staff will inevitably 
bo necessary to enable ClA to perform its evaluating function? 
Although there is duplication in the economic and political research 
done by various Oovernment departments and agencies including CIA, 
the total number of persons employed by the Government for research 
purposes cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced* 
(o) Administrative and Security Raraonnel 

The size of the Security Division of CIA is probably reasonable* 
The present else of the Administrative Division seems excessive* 
particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in 
each of the offices in some of -which security requires a large degree 
of independence. On the other hand, an organisation as large as CIA 
requires a substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service* 

* 
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maintenance of personnel records, oto» The problem is ooimplloeted 
by the fact that accommodations to house ClA centrally are not 
available and could only be constructed at a substantial obst and 
with oonaldercble publicity* A cortain amount of decentralisation 

> ' • 

of CIA nay be desirable for security reasons. CIA lo spread 
separate 

amongst twenty-two/buildings. Including warehouses, all of which 
must bo maintained and serviced separately, Moroovar, ClA 
maintains a large number of field stations of one sort or another 
in various parts of the United States and abroad whioh are supplied 
by the Administrative Division* Reduotion of the adntnistrptive 
overhead la possible and desirable* Thero is some evidenoe of 
interference b/ administrative functionaries In matters of primarily 
operational concern* A cortain amount of such interference is 
inevitable due to the fact that a Director will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his immediate administrative 
representatives* Too much interference of this sort is undoslrable, 
but this is an administrative problem that must be solved internally* 

71* EVALUATION 

Intended as the major source of coordinated and evaluated 
intelligence* on which broad national policy could be soundly based, 
the Centnl 'Intelligence Agency has as yet fallen s:«ort of the 
objective* While it has made progress in organising and equipping 
itself, its product, iiowever valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
confidence of the National Security Organisation or of the other 
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ageaeles it serves aad has not yst~ with oertala encouraging 
exceptions— played an iaportaat role la tat deteraiaatioat of the 
national Security Coaaell. 

CIA. ralaee soae dlffloult problems which, for reason* of ' 
seourity, aro aot easy to dlteaaa. Sao Coaalttoo fotla that CIA 
is properly located nader the lational Security Council? that its 
organisation needs continuing careful attaatioa aad that batter 
working relationships with other aceaelea oust be established. Xa 
this raspeot it suffers froa a faailiar fault, recurrent throughout 
the whole latloaal Seourity Orcaaisatloa* Its aaia problea, as la 
likewise true of aost of the other ageaoiesi is one of personnel. 
The Ooaaittee eaphaslses a trulaa, that good intelligence depends 
upon. good personnel. CI* aust hare iaaciaatlTe aad rigorous 
supervision. The Coaalttoo is certain that the director of the OIX 
aust hare continuity of tenure aad should be seleoted prlaarily oa 
the basis of ooapeteaoe* but that, other things being equal* it 
would be preferable that ho be a elrillaa. 

The Ooaaittee was particularly concerned over the lotion's 
inadequacies in the field of soieatlflc, iaoludiag asdieal. 
latelllgeaoo. the Tltal isportaaee of reliable aad up-to-date 
scientific iaforaatioa is such as to call for far greater effort a 
than appear to hare baea deroted to this aeed ia the paet. Soloatlsts 
la general have expressed considerable distress at the paucity of 
iaforaatioa available aad the relationship betwsea science and CIA 
does aot eeea to be of the boat. 
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The intelligence agencies of the servioee, the State Department, 
and the FBI must do their proper share, and the whole oast poll 1ft 
harness if oar intelligence services ere to he adequate to the 
difficult requirements of the atonic age. The retry problems that 
have beset CIA hare troubled* to more or lose degree, the other 
Intelligence agencies. Of all these proeleas, one loose largeet— 
personnel. She skilled and experienced personnel of wartime have in 
aost oases severed their oonneotions with the services, selection 
and replacement of new personnel have been extremely haphasard. In 
one of the service' e intelligence systems at headquarters, Washington* 
no Russian linguist Is now permanently employed. In Oermany, the 
conduct of the Army's Counter Intelligence Corps, a highly important 
part of intelligence work* became notorious, yet inherently thle wae 
not the fault of the Corps, the personnel assigned to it had no 
qualifications or training for the work and was often of inadequate 
caliber* the Army's remedy for thle situation wae not to improve 
personnel selection and training, but to order all CIO personnel to 
wear uniforms, lire in barracks, and report for regular Army meals. 
Under such a regimen they were expected to keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch spies 1 

Choice intelligence berths in the ssrvioes have too often been 
assigned to offioers not particularly wanted by other arms or branches. 
The capable* experienced, and thoroughly devoted personnel who have 
specialised in intelligence have too often seen their organisations 
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and their systems rained by superior officers with no experience, 
little oapaclty, and do imagination, la the Committee's opinion* 
It is hi|pily. important thai an intelligence eorpe—or at least an 
intelligence oereer-- be provided by the services and that adequate 
selection and training systems be inaugurated. 

The services nust also try to rid their intelligence eetlnatee 
of subjective bias. Partly because of their natural service interests* 
partly because of inter-service budgetary oonpetiti on. our estimates 
of potential eneay strengths vary widely* depending upon the service 
that mekee then. The Amy will strese the potential enemy's ground 
divleione* the Bevy his subnarines* the Air Force hie plants* and 
each estimate differs somevhat from the others* In one epecifie 
instance* an eetiaate of the Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chief e of Staff contained so many 
inconsistencies within n elngle paper that it wee considered value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this mass of Jumbled material* 
and harassed often by the open and covert opposition of the Older 
agencies* CIA has tried to sake sense. That it has not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA. 

Intelligence can beet flourish in the shade of silence. But if 
it is not subjected to eorutlny it could easily stagnate. Another 
examination* two or three years from now* of our intelligence system 
should be undertaken, either by a Congressional watchdog committee* 
or preferably by a committee akin to the Dulles group (described 
below). The basic framework for a sound intelligence organisation 
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now exist si yet the material so far produesd Is by no aeaas adequate 
to oar national safety la thie age of "oold tour" and the atonic 
boab. That fraaework nust do fleshed oat or proper personnel and 
sound adaialstratiTe aeasurse. Intelligence la the firat line of 
d of onto. 

Polio* Coaatttaa 

A. detailed study of the organization aad activities of the 
Intelligence division* of the goveraaeat, including CIA., la being 
nade by a ooaalttoe consisting of *>. Allen Dulles, 
Mr. Williaa H. Jackson, aad Nr. Mathiae Oorrea, ufao are aealetad by 
a staff of four directed by Mr. Robert Blua, of the Off lee of the 
Secretary of Defease, the Coaalttee was appolated by the President 
on the reooaneadatloa of the National Security Council. It will sake 
lte report with speoifle reooaaeadatloas by January 1, 1949. All 
probleas here ooasidered will also be reviewed by the Dulles Coaalttee. 

SaWUfl^allflM at eatatsffl 

A aoot question is whether the Direetor should be a civilian or 

a professional allltary aan. She arguaent la favor of a service aaa 

- ie that he will ooaanad acre confidence faoa the araad services who 

talk hie language aad will respect his poeltioa and security. With a 

allltary aan, the presaat pay scale will aot prove a deterrent. The 

Job oould be developed into oae of the top staff asslgnaeats available 

to aeabere of the three services. 

Against this, it is said that the poeltioa requires a broader 

background aad greater versatility aad diploaatio experience than is 
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usually found la service personnel* that the best qualified and 
aott competent officers would not aooept the position If to do 
•o meant permanent retirement and an and of tha road to Important . 
command or operational reaponBibllity. If a Military nan la 
«»ei«ned to tha position as a tour of duty, ha will* it la wild, 
inevitably ha influenced to aoaa degree, in tha axaoatlon of hla 
duties, by his rank and statu* aa oompared with that of other 
offloera with whom ha deal*. Ha nay alao ha Influenced by oonoam 
for hla next billet. 

Tha principal argument against a civilian la the dlfflovlty of 
getting a good one* It will ha difficult to attraot a man of force, 
reputation* integrity* and proven administrative ability who haa aa 
adequate knowledge of foreign history and politic* and la faaillar 
with intelligence technique and the working aachinery of tha ' 
Government and the military establishment. Sot only 1* tha pay low 
in comparison to industry and the profession** but the reward of 
success la anonymity. The wi adorn of potting an Individual Wbe laoka 
intelligence experience in charge simply beoause he la a competent 
administrator la dubious. A civilian would have the advantage of 
being free from taint of service ambition* or rivalries. On the 
otner hand a civilian may be more *ubJeot to political pressure than 
a military. man. In certain foreign countries this has occurred. 
In any event a civilian would have to be a man of commanding 
reputation and personality in order to seoure the respect and 
cooperation of the services. CIA'a relatione with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a olvllian 
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director, known tad respected by ths Secretary of Stat* and hit 
assistants. 

The intrinsic interest of the work* ita potential Influence on 
policy, and recognition of public service to be performed sight 
combine to persuade a oompetent civilian to accept the position. 
If bo i his appointment would aeaa desirable. A change in the statute 
that would disqualify a military nan is not, howerer, recommended. 

Moreover it would not ha wise, at this time at least, to amend 
the statute to include a mandatory requirement that a military aan» 
appointed as Director, must retire from the serrioe. A competent 
officer could be pereuaded to retire from hie serrioe and abandon 
hie career to become Director of CIA only if ha felt tome assurance 
of a reasonable tenure of office, that no such assurance exists today 
nppears from .the fact that three different Directors hare been 
appointed elnoe January of 1946. A provision requiring the retirement 
from serrioe of any commissioned offloer appointed Director might 
appropriately be included in the statute— if coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in case he is removed as Direotor. 

U) , Slmll fcamntlan under the KG 

CIA must necessarily be oentrally located both aa a 
"coordinator" and as an "eveluator". Xt must work with service 
intelligence ageaalco and with agenolee outside the national Military 
Bstablishment. Zt must accomplish the allocation of responsibility 
for collection and research among Core rumen t agencies and fulfill 
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Its responsibility for oeatral evaluation of intelligence free 
from departmental prejudice* control or bias, whether roal or imagined 
Xt mil exercise authority through diraotiT«a ieeued oentrally and 
must at the aaao time maiatala smooth and constant working relation- 
ships with the other department* aad servlcee. 

It has been suggested that Ola should report directly to the 
Preeldeat. One alleged advantage of each an arrangement le that 
CIA's authority ae a coordinator wo old thue be enhanced, ae lte 
directive* could be locoed ae executive order*, another le that 
CIA would then report to an individual rather than • ocanittee. 

apart froa the question of burdening the Preeldeat with 
additional personal reapoaeibillty, it ie doubtful whether , ae a 
praetleal matter* he has the time to pay much atteatioa to it* 
Internal admialetratlon will always remain the personal responsibility 
of the Director of CIA who can be held accountable by the national 
Security Council* at the instance of any one of its member*, ee 
effectively »• by the Preeldeat. Zt le unlikely that the Direotor** 
effeotlveaese either ae a "coordinator* or an "evaluetor* would 
be inereaeed by putting him on a White House level. Hie eetlmatee 
would, in all probability* receive neither acre nor less attention 
from the departments if they emanated froa the executive offloe of 
the President or en appendage thereto. The exercise of CIA's 
coordination function to allocate reepoaslbilltlee must* initially 
at least* be performed oa • more or le** aegotlated baele. Jfforts 
to lapoee directive* oomoeming the Internal working* of a department 
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upon officials of the level of the Secretary of State or Secretary 
of Defease are not likely to Met with success* 

Suggestions have alto been nado that CIA should be 1b the 
State ttopartaent or In the national Military Setabllshment. Bat 
CIAU fanotlons and. Interests traasoend both the military establish- 
meat and the State Department, The Amy has suggested that the 
National Security Aet be amended to provide "that the Secretary of 
Defense shall be responsible for coordinating the Intelligence 
Activities of the departaents and agencies of the Rational Military 
Establishment", and that CIA "shall deal only with the Secretary of 
Defense, or snoh other agency or agencies as he aay designate". Bat 
lnelaslon of such a provision would tend to break down the nsecssarlly 
complicated but established working relatlonehlpe between CIA and 
individual agencies, and In any case seems redundant* The Secretary 
of Defense must be, per ae, the coordinator of intelligence and all 
other aetivltles within the military establishment, and CIA practically 
auat deal with him—as it actually does through the national Security 
Council* A better mechanism than now exists for coordinating the 
Rorvice intelligence agencies in the Secretary's office eould be 
established, but there should be no artificial reetrictloa of the 
flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly placed 
under the national Security Council. 
(2) Location of *aommon services" under CIA 

Under the statute CIA ie entrusted with the performance of such 
uarvioea of common aoncern as the Rational Security Council shall 
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determine. At present these include, apart froa Scientific 
Intelligence, which It disoussed separately! (a) maintenance of 
central Indexes of report, records and documents having Intelligence 
value; (b) examination of foreign documents froa which intelligence 
material la extracted and dlstealnatedt (o) maintenance of central 
oap facilitiee; (d) monitoring of foreign Broadcast*! &nd (e) collection 
of information by olandeetlne mans and counterespionage abroad. 

There is little real dispute that the first four of these 
functions should be looated centrally* The question of where the 
olandeetlne operational activities should be looated has long been 
the subject of debet*, Kherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated together ae a single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 
be under the State Department point to the British precedent and argue 
that at leaet in tine of peace the eervloe is dependant on the State 
Dap art cant 

and that eecret intelligence is closely related to the 
formulation of diplomatic decisions* Others maintain that espionage 
is essentially valuable for defense and in wartime would Inevitably 
pass to Military control and become a function of command. They argue 
that this servloe should be under the Secretary of Defense or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

An objection, sometimes made to continuing espionage under the 
CIA., is that it ereatea so complex an administrative burden for the 
Director as to render it difficult for him to function as an *evaluator" t 
also that as an "evaluator" he will be prejudiced la favor of 
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information procured by his out service. This objection has nit 
alight validity bat met bo vetoed against serious objection to 
placing tho service elsewhere. 

fhe erguaents ia favor of ooatrol by the Secretary of Defence 
or tho Secretary of State are in large decree autually exclusive, 
and thia fact suggests retention of the eenrioe in It a present apot 
under a body where both are represented. Too great a dependence 
upon the Foreign Serrice 

le fatal to any intelligence service and dangerous to the foreign 
servlae, which would be compromised and enbarrassed in ease of 
discovery. If war ahould eoae» any lntalligenoe service too largely 
dependant upon its foreign Serrice would find itself hobbled ia eneay 
eountriee at the very tine when it waa aoat needed. 

Considerable thought mist be given, bowerer, to the desirability 
of splitting cia in tiae of war and transferring two or three of it a 
five Major divisions— certainly the operational service*, the open 
and covert collection of information-— to the Vatloaal Military 
listabllshaeat, where they could function under the Joint Chiefs of 
staff (preferably) or under the Secretary of Defense. Zf Inclusion 

of these services in the wartime chain of eoamand is deeaed desirable, 

t 

the objective could be facilitated by a slight, and at the saae tiae 
a desirable, change la OXA*e present organisation— the grouping ef 
all operations under a Deputy Director who ahould have considerable, 
through not unlimited independence. In time of peace, the Deputy 
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Dlreotor in oharge of operation* would function under the Director 
CIA; in tin* of war ho might if necessary report directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Continued experience any eofseet other ohaugfts, hat change ie 
disruptive in itself* and one great present need of the intelligence 
services is a relatively reorganisation-free period in which to work 
out their problems. If at soae future tiae it appears desirable to 
transfer OZA'e operational fttnotions to another agency* the transfer 
aight be aceonpllshed with the approval of the latioaal Security 
Council, the Director CIA., and the President. 

Soae changes in the Internal structure of CIA, in addition to 
the groupaent of the operating offices under a deputy-director, any 
be needed, the very large number, of people employed by CU in itself 
wuggeste that a careful survey should be made of its administrative 
procedures with a view to greater eeonoay. The administrative 
division seems too large with danger that the tail may be wagging the 
dog. The Office of Collection and Dissemination sometimes in the past 
has acted as a bottleneck but under Its new head it appears to be 
performing an efficient Job. Some though should be given to merging 
the map services, now under the Office of Research and Xstinates, with ' 
the other referenoe facilities under the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination. The name of this latter office is a misnomer; it 
probably should become purely a referenoe service with its full energies 
devoted to this important work. Its liaison functions might be split 
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off to f on a •operate small •action, The Soil** study will 
undoubtedly sake sore detailed recomaendatlons for Internal reform. 

a&flatiasi aaiaUffl Baud 

The great eet need in CU it the estatlishaent at a high level of 
a •sail group of highly oapahle people* freed from administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon intelligence oral nation. Ths Director 
and hie assistants hare had to dsvoto to largo a portion of their 
tine to administration that "they have teen unable to give •uffiolent 
tiae to analysis and evaluation, a small group of mature sen of the 
highest talents, baring foil access to all Information, sight well 
re released completely fros routine and eet to thinking ahoat 
intelligence only. Many of the greatest failures in intelligence hare 
not teen failures in collection, tut failures la analysing and 
evaluating correctly the Information available. 
SBBanfiflteaa 

There is spne duplication In the work done ty the Of floe of 
Xoeearoh and estimates and the work In other governmental intelligence 
agenoles. This duplication ie caused la part, ty the foot that ORB 
and other agencies, aotatly the intelligence division of the .State 
Department, tut also ssctlons of 0-2, 0*1, a-2 and even the Department 
of Commerce, examine the same tasio material for the purpose of asking 
intelligence estimates. To some degree this may he Inevitable and 
even desiratle as OIK must to la « position to verify the Intelligence 
that It evaluates. Examination of tasio material for this purpose 
might te accomplished with fewer people ty placing CIA analysts In 
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the miu<« dealers cad secretariats of the departaants and laxvloea 
to sift out really lapertant aatarlol for routing to CIA, 

Tha present all* of OKU la la considerable aeasure due to 
CIA* e dependence oa its ova facilities for re search. Boeeareh 
dirisiona of other agencies are preoccupied with their laaedlate 
drpartmaat.il raqulreaeate and are Unable to aeet or are otherwise 
unresponsive to CIA's priorities* CIA accordingly tends to do lta 
o«a basio research* Uoplleation la tha field of eooaoale reaearoh can 
probably he reduced orer aperiod of tine by intelligent uae of 
"coordinating* power exeroiasd otsr aany Oorernneat agencies. 

Duplication la the field of political reporting reaalaa aa issue 
between CIA aad. the State Departaeat. Soae duplication any be Justi- 
fied on the ground that "two gueases are better than one"; also because 
CIA aad the intelligence dlTlalon of the State Departaent work with 
different objectives aad dlffereat prloritiea. However, it la bow 
dear ia retrospect that it was a mistake to eplit up the Office of 
Strategic Services after the war aad to assign part of lta functions 
to one departaent (State) aad part to another (Amy). This at stake 
now has been largely reaedied by creation of CIA, but ita effeota 
linger on in the research and analysis duplication—particularly narked 
in the eoonoaio and political field— betweea CIA aad State. The 
feneiblllty of shifting a large part of the State DepartaentU 
intelligence section to CIA. should be studied*' If this should prove 
to be iapraotioal or undesirable, unneoessary duplication should be 
eliaiaated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, and 
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The allocation of specific responsibilities to various agencies by 
National Security Council directives. 
Evaluation ana Correlation 

: This function is currently porforssed by dally intelligence 
sumsjaries containing 'spot" intolligtnee itene which go to the 
I President, meabera of the H3C, and others, weekly and monthly 
estimates of the world intelligence situation ero also prepared as 
well as estiaetss of specific situations. These are drawn up from 
tine to time, as occasion arises, on CIA's own initiative or in 
reeponss to requests from the National Security Council or otter 
agencies, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concerned with national 
security* 

GIA*s estimates and surveys are criticised principally on two 
grounds* One is that as a normal routine they receive insufficient 
consideration from the policy makers, and aro not responsive to their 
Immediate problems and requirements* A sscond criticism, which is 
allied to the first, is that CIA estimates are made without access to 
all relevant information including information concerning activities 
and decisions of the military services, operational In nature, such 
as the extent and deployment of the fleet in the Pacific, etc. Both 
these critloiezas have soma elements of truth. The military services 
tend to withhold operational information and the details of military 
plans on thu grounds of security. In formulating plans the State 
Department tends to rely on its own judgment and information without 
consulting CIA, Although CIA appears to be supplied with all 
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Information of a strictly "intelligence* nature, li ifl not clear 
that CIA haa adequate access to lnfonation about operational 
developments, lot effective Intelligence le possible only when It la 
closely linked with planning and policy-Baking. 

Plana and decisions affecting national security are presently 
made at various placoej by the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the St»te-Arn5*»fovy-Alr Force Coordinating Goamlttee, 
by the State Department and by the military aervieee individually. 
These various authorities rely, in formulating their plana and decisions, 
on the respective departrantal Intelligence aervieee, on the Joint 
i Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 
Intelligence Group, which is the working body for the JIC, as well as 
on CIA. If dA is to perform adequately its function of evaluating 
and correlating intelligence relating to the national security, it must ' 
be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels. 

It la particularly desirable that the association between the 
Joint Staff and the CIA be aa intimate as possible* CIA is the 
logioal arbiter of differences between the services on the evaluation 
of intelligence. Assumptions made by the Chiefs of Staff both for 
planning and operational purposes should be formulated with CIA 
participation or at least reviewed by CIA, 

for the purpose of fostering a closer relationship between CIA 
and; the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consideration should be given to 
Including the Director CIA among the membership of the Joint Intelligent e 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, furthermore, it would soon 
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desirable that the Intelligence Advisory Committee neat acre frequently 
to consider questions of substantivs intelligence. This would 
contribute to an Interchange of Intelligence opinion between the 
principal intelligence of floors of the Qoveraaent and would In itself 
insure a oloser relationship between CIA and the Joint Intelligence 
Committee both of which participate in Intelligence Advisory Committee 
meeting. 

It is also desirable that a oloser working relationship be 
established between the melons in CIA responsible for the preparation 
of estimates and both the National Security Council staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff* 
Scientific Intelligence 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of scientific developments 
in enemy countries nay have nor immediate and catastrophic consequences 
than failure in any other field of intelligence, what Is needed is 
a central authority responsible for as alalia ting all Information 
concerning developments in the field of solsnes abroad and competent 
to estimate the significance of these developments* This agency 
obviously must have aecass to all available information bearing on the 
problem* It must also be able to provide Intelligence direction In the 
collection of items of information likely to have significance in the 
scientific field* 

At present, responsibility for intelligence evaluation In such 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, eleotronios, aerodynamics, 
developments in guided missiles, etc*, is spread amongst various agencies, 
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including the Chemical «»arfaro Service (C*3), 0-2, A-2, ONI, and the 
Atomlo Energy Ccnnaisaion as well as CIA. Medical intelligence is 
virtually norv-exiatent.» Estimates of foreign potential! ties rade by 
various agencies arc inadequate and contradictory. In CIA itself 
responsibility for scientific intelligence is divided between the 
Scientific Branch of ORE end a group concerned with atorlc energy. 
Collection of information concerning eciontiric developments abroad 
is clearly inadequate* 

On the reoannnendattcn of Dr. Vannevar Bush, then Chairman of the 
BADB, a soientiet of reputation has directed the work of the Scientific 
Branch of ORB for the pest year* fie recently resigned** and the office 
is awaiting the recommendation of a successor by Dr* Conpton, who 
has replaced Or* Bush* As presently constituted, the Soientlilo Branch 
of OHS is not in a position either to evaluate intelligence or to 
stimulate the colleotLon of necessary information, there is no 
physician and no mechanism for collecting or evaluating medical 
intelligence in CIA. 

Some of the difficulties presently experienced are inevitable* 
Any eminent soientiet sill be inpatient with routine regulations, and 
sons "red tape" exists in any government organisation* It is desirable, 
however, that the individual responsible for scientific intelligence 

* See Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalisation in the 

Military Services, 
as The Cozcdttee has been advised that CIA has been successful In 

finding a eatisfaotoiy replacement. 
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within CIA be freed, as far as possible, from subordination to 
administrative officials. This sight be accomplished In CIA by 
raising the Scientific Branch to an office level and making its 
chief an Assistant Director » 

A consideration that makes it diificult to keep qualified 
scientists in CIA is tho undesirability of public acknowledgment of 
the nature of the activity. Tho practical result is to create th; 
impression that the individual in question isn't employed by anybody. 
Ihls makes it difficult for him to attend conferences or write papers, 
and he soon loses standing in his profession. For these reasons, it 
is highly desirable that arrangements be made whereby any eminent 
scientist employed by CIA be given a "cover" position. A currently , 
popular but baseless theory that soientlfist are inherently insecure 
is advanced as an argument why individuals responsible for scientific 
intelligence should be denied opportunities for active association with 
other scientists at conferences, etc,, on any basis. Security would 
appear to be a matter of individual responsibility. No evidence 
justifies the conclusion that Insecurity is an occupational failing 

i 

peculiar to scientists. 

The .activities of Scientific Intelligence should bs directed by 
a scientist and not by some otherwise competent Individual whose 
education and experience in the scientific field is superficial* An 
educated goes as to the implications of a given scientific development 
oan be made only if the gueeaer has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of scientific development* Not only must he be fully 
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competent to appreciate the significance of development hiaeelf, 
•but, if te la to be •ffsotlve, ha auat'be able to convince other 
eoientiots that Ida interpretation of a given development ia 
reasonable. Be oust apeak the scientific language* 

Security oonaldarationa occasioned th» divorce between the group 
in COCA concerned with atonic energy and the Scientific Branch. It 
waa felt that Individuals concerned with developments in tho atonic 
field should be strictly isolated. Present arrangements for 
intelligence relating to atomic energy aaem to be working acre 
smoothly than those in other scientific fields although the collection 
of foreign Information la slew and difficult, and our atomic energy 
Intelligence la by no means adequate. 

Logic eugasete that at some futui-e time reaponaibility for all 
aoientiflo intelligonce be centralised* An iamedlate reorganisation 
for this purpose would probably be premature and simply retard tie 
development of atomic intelligence without contributing to the impro v e- 
ment of scientific Intelligence gsnorally. 

Vigorous action la Imperative to Improve all facilities for 
evaluating and stimulating the collection of scientific intelligence. 
Outside the field of atomic energy thle oust be done by inoreaaine the 
authority and support ijLven to the official responsible for scientific 
intelligence within CIA whether he remain on a branch or be raised to 
an of floe level* Non-technical as well as technical Intelligence 
information contributes to the evaluation of foreign scientific 
developments. For thle reason scientific intelligence including 
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Bedleal intelligence should be evaluated centrally where intelligsnce 
Information of all kinds la immediately available. 
Evaluation of Ope rations and Location of Coonfopaaplomge 

for enourity reasons no sttenpt has boon aade at a detailed 
analyeia or appraisal of the alandeutins operational activitiea of 
CIA. Senior officers of the governaant who testified before the 
Cosnittee on the National Security Organisation expressed themselves 
aa fairly well aatiafiad with the necessarily alow progreaa oould ba 
more rapid. Evan this Halted aa tie faction la not aohoad In lower 
ranks. 

Hie counterespionage activitiea of CIA. abroad appear properly 
integrated with CIA's other clandestine opera tlona. Although arguiaanta 
have boon made in favor of extending CXA*e authorltgrto include 
responsibility for counters epionage in thia Country, auch an extension 
of Jurisdiction doea not at present appear Justified. For one thins* 
concentration of power over counterespionage activitiea at hone In 
the hande of a Director of Central Intelligence responsible for 
eaplonage and abroad, sight Juetifiably arouae public auapicion and 
oppoaltlon. Conceivably it could form the baaia for a charge that 
a geatapo ia in proceas of creation even though the power to arrest 
were apnoiiically withheld. To transfer responsibility for donatio 
counterespionage from the FBI, which has an established organisation 
and long tradition, to CIA, which ia not equipped far the assignment, 
would probably create rare problema than it would solve* It la 



doubtful whether the logical benefit of having one agency responsible 
for counterespionage throughout the world would justify the dislocation 
and eoafuBlon that auob a transfer would inevitably occasion* 

CIA representatives have Indicated that their present working 
liaison with 131 is satisfactory* but the Committee doubts that 
FBI-CIA relationships are completely adequate. Bis Director of FBI 
declinsd the Cosmittee': invitation to appear before It to discuss 
the d with the committee or its representatives on the ground that 
he knew too little of its activities* 
Budget and Administration 

CIA's budget is • guarded secret* Present arrangements appear to 
work satisfactorily* The interested services participate In requests 
for the allocation of funds to CIA* The amounts requested are reviewed 
by representatives of the Bureau of the Budget designated for the 
purpose and controlled by appropriate comdttees of the Congress in 
closed session* CIA has requested amplifying and implementing 
legislation (3*2688, Introduced but not acted upon during the 2d Session 
of the 80th Congress) to define better its power and to simplify 
administration and payment of some of its employees* Host of the 
provisions of this legislation would confer upon CIA that administrative 
flexibility and anonymity that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence* but soma of them seem to involve undesirably, broad grants of 
power for the new agency* Congress should examine this proposed 
legislation carefully* modify it as seems necessary, and act upon it 
as soon as possible* 
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Security legislation* 

The CIA, the FBI, arxl the services have periodically buz lested 
reylaion of the Nation' a espionage 1ms to reduce the difficult 
legal burdens of securing convictions under these statutes. Detailed 
augijeetlorm for revision of ths present law, which would permit ' • 
conviction irraepactlve of proof of intent to injure the Govaranent, 
probably sill be presented to the next session of Congress, This 
Coamittee aympathiaea with CIA and othor agencies of tho Qoveraaont 
in their desire to protect themselves against dangerous disclosures 
by indiscreet and irresponsible persons , and it reoognisee the need 
for acre effective oountareapionage protection. The Committee has 
not examined the proposed revision of the espionage laws nor is it 
oonqpetent to judge them* The Committee feels strongly* however, that 
better protection for essential Government secrets does not lie in 
legislation alone. Counterespionage is a dif floult art, and it has 
not always been wsll practiced in this Country* Strengthening of the 
FBI, the Counter Intelligsnoe Carps of the Army, and CIA's own 
Internal security is important regardleos of new laws* Revision of 
the espionage laws to remove the necessity of proof of intent might 
broaden th« Act to such an extent as to constitute a peril to our ' 
concepts of freedom. Such proposals should ba examined most carefully 
by Congress. 

The Ccssdttee is of the firm opinion that there must be major 
Improvement in all our intelligence services. This cannot be achieved 
overnight) time ie required to build a good intelligence eervioe. A 

* See Chapter XIV, Civil Defense, Internal Security* etc. 

■ii 
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proper selection of personnel and * well thought-out program for 
their asolgnmnt and training are oaaentlal— particularly In the 

The general franwwork of our intelligence organisation In soundly 
conceived. The pertinent aosnoioa are swaro of its assets and 
liabilities^ of lte vlrtuee and shortcomings* The National Security 
Council, ehloh has property concerned Itself with CIA, should give 
acre thought anl attention to the relationships of CIA. with othor 
intelligence agencies and working through the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of State, should enoourago the laproyesMOt of 
other intelligence agamies* 

Such of the reforno suggested by this survey, and hy the Dulles 
Conndtteo, as are accepted, should be mede pranptiy, but when aotlon 
has been taken, CIA and othor Covornaent intelligence agencies should 
be pewit ted a period of Internal devolopnent free fro* the disruption 
of continual eswimt&on and oe free ae possible from publicity. 
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PREFACE 

A statement of the terms of reference of the Survey Group, 

... 

hew these terms have been interpreted and the procedure followed in 
conducting the Survey. 

INTRODUCTION — The Nature of the Intelligence Problem 

;A brief statement of the nature of intelligence aid of the issues 
which need to be examined and resolved. 

Chapter 1 — Present Organization for National Intelligence 

A general analysis of the position of CIA as de^ga&C±n 
the National Security Act, the relations between CIA and the 
departments and a general description of the mechanisms for 
coordinating intelligence activities. 

Chapter 2 . — Organization, Administration and Direction of CIA 

An overall sketch of the organization of CIA with an examina- 
tion and evaluation of its managerial set-up, administrative 
operations, security, personnel, and direction. 

Chapter 3 — CIA's Responsibility for the Coordination of 
Intelligence Activities 

An examination of the organization and operations of I AC, 
ICAPS, OCD, and other CIA activities for the coordination of 
intelligence aotivities, an analysis of the NSC Intelligence 
Directives, and an appraisal of CIA's achievements in coordinat- 
ing intelligence activities. 



Chapter A — O A's Responsibility for Intelligence Evaluation 
and Estimates 

A discussion of CIA's responsibility for the coordination of 
national intelligence and an examination of OHE's performance. 



Chapter 5 — CIA's Performance of Common Services » The Collection 
; of Overt Intelligence , 
This ohapter would deal with 00. 



This chapter would cover the activities of 0S0 and the new 
, Office of Policy Coordination. 

Chapter 7 — The Department of State 

An examination of the organization strength and position of 
the intelligence agency in the Department of State, including a 
definition of its fields of activity and an appraisal and recom- 
mendations of its relationships to Department of State operations, 
: to the departments, and to CIA. 

; Chapter 8 - The Service Intelligence Agencies j^j^SSSiaSSfeSSg^g^ ^ 

A statement of the intelligence responsibilities of the 
: service intelligence agencies in relation to each other, to the 
JIC, and to CIA. 

ChSftter 9 — The Service Intelligence Agencies t OperWtos 

AnSsmmination andSaOTraisal of the^ritelligence activities 
of the servicfc-sagenoies. >i - 




Chapter 6 — CIA's Performance of Common Services; Secret 
Intelligence and Secret Operations Abroad 



Chapter 10 — PrllSciples of Organization for National Intelligence 
An analysis and appraisal of the general principles which 
, should guide intelligence organization and activities and a 

statement of the type of national Intelligence organization which 
: is needed, the respective relations of the principal agencies 
and of the major operations. 

Chapter 11 — • Conclusions and Recommendations 

A recapitulation and reinterpretation of the conclusions and 
recommendations developed and stated in the previous chapters. 
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jjflSBS TO CONCLUSIONS; IS Nov 1948 

Intelllpeuce Qeganlaatlon -General 

The National Security Act of 1947 provides an adequate 
basis for u sound intelligence organisation and no amendments are 
recommended &/h$0*4 (f^ u u^^ 

(^Complete centralization of intelligence is undesirable. 
The departmental intelligence agencies should be strong within 



their respective spheres and should be supported by and in turn 
themselves support the Central Intelligence Agency.*^) 

/r'There is no evidence that intelligence is being neglected, 
although there is much evidence that its possibilities are not 
being fully exploited^ 

(jThere is evidence that within individual departments and 
as between one department or agency and another, there is not the 
fullest measure of cooperation. This is sometimes due to the 
over-emphasis given security considerations as contrasted with 
requirements for effective operutionsT^) 

Steps should be taken to strengthen the authority of 
the National Security Council over the CIA in order that CIA 
may receive better support from the members of the national Security 
Council than heretofore and so that the National Security Council 
may assure itself that Cla is properly fulfilling its mission. 
This might be done by designating the Secretaries of State and 
Defense as a subcommittee of the NSC for this purpose. 

^The relationship between CIA, the Intelligence advisory 
Committee and the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs 



of Staff needs to be readjusted In order that the National Beeurlty 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, together with the principal 
departments concerned with national security, may receive 
consolidated national Intelligence estimates frost one source, arrived 
at after appropriate discussion and criticism*/ 

\ v The Survey Group has not been able to examine sufficiently 
the very important question of communications Intelligence bo that 
It has not been able to formulate definite views on this subject* 
except in relation to specific problems* j 

mm** mmmsm mm 

Although CIA has in some respects made good progress, "\ 
in njany/tespeo|s, It mm comple^l^f ailed in its mission and 
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there are no signs of these deficiencies being remedied* 

CIA does not enjoy the confidence or support of the 
other departments and agencies of the Government, 

The general mandate &lyen to CXAbv the H^ionainS|ec^£iJ;y_ 
Act seems to be a projler o^e ihd s^jfiiimtiyj^xihie so that 
necessary adjustments^ can fce made within its terns* 

The combination of responsibilities in CZA for coordinat- 
ing intelligence activities and for conducting certain operations 
has some drawbacks, but It is felt that these can be largely 
overcome by appropriate adjustments and that the disadvantages 
of making any radical change in this respect would outweigh the 
possible advantages. 
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The Xeadt^lp of CIA Jide^of^dfmbastrate a clear - 
unders^nding o^^^^s^lssl^TdG^-not iive^elffec^^ 
to CIA, and has failed to~wln the support of _the other agencies 
of^the Government. 

The Director of CI*, should be a civilian, appointed 
on a non-parttsun basis and a person with a good understanding 
of intelligence problems. 

The internal organization of CIA is unsatisfactory. 
There is Insufficient flexibility of administration and inadequate 
participation by the Intelligence chiefs in the determination of 
CIA policies. 

Too much importance rests with the administrative and 
managerial staffs, which are becoming; the principal meuns &r 
controlling Intelligence operations. 

Rigidity of administration has led to a general oondltion 
of insecurity, which needs to be remedied by appropriate administra- 
tive paiicy arrangements. 

There are too many military personnel on tour of duty 
in positions of major responsibility. 

Cogrd,*na,14qn p f jntelUflence, 4qi4W4es 

CIA has not effectively promoted the coordination of 
government intelligence activities. The operations of the various 
intelligence agencies are largely unaffected by the existence of 
CIA. 
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The Intelligence Advisory Committee has been largely 
ineffective as an agency to assist the Director of Central 
Intelligence in the coordination of intelligence activities . 
Nevertheless, the principle of the IAC is sound and the IaC 
should be continued. 

ICAP8 has not been a successful staff. It should be 
revitalized as a staff for the Director of Central Intelligence with 
the concern of developing plans for the coordination of intelligence 
activities, including those conducted under CIa and by other agencies. 

That portion Of OCD which is concerned with the coordina- 
tion of intelligence activities should be established as part of 
the reconstituted ICAP0. 

The Director of Central Intelligence should be concerned 
primarily with the coordination of Intelligence activities and 
the coordination of intelligence opinion. Intelligence operations 
conducted by CIA as a common service should have an autonomous 
position within this framework. 
Correlation of national Intelligence 

The Office of Reports and Estimates is not now effectively 
performing one of the major functions for which CIA was created, 
namely, the correlation of national intelligence. 

ORE has become a producer of intelligence, whose production 
is often unrelated to policy requirements and competitive with the 
intelligence production of other agencies. 
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There has been a failure to distinguish between 0fU6«s 
mission of coordinating intelligence and the intelligence produoing 
functions which it performs as a common service for other intelli- 
gence agencies. 

ORE should he reconstituted so that a small group of 
high quullty concerns Itself with the coordination of intelligence 
at the highest level of Government requirements. It would base 
its work largely, but not exclusively, upon the intelligence 
products of the other intelligence agencies and would have the 
responsibility of monitoring the intelligence production of the 
other agencies in order to improve its quality. 

There would also be created a separate central researoh 
and evaluating unit in CIA which would perform on behalf of all 
the intelligence agencies, including CIA, researoh and evaluating 
services in fields of common concern, e.g. economic, industrial, 
scientific, etc. and map research, document translation. 
Qopaoft, Seryjces Performed by Q^A 

The central unit mentioned in the previous paragraph 
will be created. 

The Office of Special Operations, the Office of Policy 
Coordination, ami the Contacts Br«noh of the Office of Operations 
should be consolidated under a single head. This operating unit 
should be largely autonomous, enjoy special security arrangements, 
control its own administration, and receive policy guidance directly froi 
the Secretary of State and Defense* A closer relationship needs to 




toe established between thee operating units and the other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government in order that there may be 
more effective determination of requirements for the operating 
services and a higher degree of confidence in their work. 

There needs to be a higher degree of coordination of 
clandestine activities conducted by the various agencies of the 
Government j in particular, the activities of the Armed Services 
in occupied areas and the counterespionage activities of the FBI 
need to be more closely related to the work of CIA. 

More effective methods need to be developed for the 
exploitation of domestic sources of intelligence, Including 
refugees and foreign nationality groups, in consultation with the 
FBI. 

The counterespionage activities of CIa need to be more 
actively developed and the entire counterespionage activities 
of the Government need to be better coordinated. 

There is evidence that communications intelligence is 
not being effectively used in relation to CIA secret intelligence and 
secret operations activities* 

m DEPARTMENTAL IMBLLIQERCS AQESCIES 

The position of State Department intelligence needs to be 
reexamined in light of the changes in ORE which would have the result 
of placing a greater burden on the State Department for the production 
of political intelligence. 

The present separate intelligence organization in the State 
Department needs to be brought in closer relationship to the policy desks 





There should be established In the State Department at 
a high level a single point of liaison and general policy guidance 
for all C&A secret operational matters* 

The personnel policies for intelligence in the service depart- 
ments should be re-examined to insure that the reserve program is 
being actively prosecuted and that tne tour of duty principle is not 
being applied to the detriment of intelligence. The recruitment of 
professional civilian employees for the service agencies should be 
encouraged* 

The service intelligence agencies should concentrate on 
intelligence in their respective areas of dominant interest. 
They should also be concerned with such current intelligence as 
is needed for staff purposes* 

The Joint Intelligence Committee should be reconstituted 
to include representation from CI* and the State Department. In 
this reconstituted form and with the assistance of the newly 
created unit for high level Intelligence coordination in the QtA, 
it should provide the definitive Government intelligence estimates 
on all national intelligence questions. 

The Joint Intelligence Group may continue to function as 
a staff agency for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 




Draft 

Mr. Robert Blum 



CHAPTER 17 

The Organisation, Administration, and Direction of 02A 
Organization 

The National Security Act of 1947 has -very little to say on the 
subject of the organisation of CIA other than to provide that it shall 
be headed by a Director of Central Intelligence and that he "shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from among the commissioned officers of the armed eervioes or 
from individuals in civilian life?. The Director is free to organize 
CIA as he chooses and to appoint to positions within CIA persons of 
his own selection, subject to the general control of the National 
Security Council, which has in fact been exercised only one* in this 
respect. 



Tim iutuiiml opqanletttlon of OIA dogs uul nonLorm U> anj olaa r 
pafrbewh (See th e Chut e n p » r^ Rssisting the Director are a 
Deputy Director and an Executive Director who are his immediate sub- 
ordinates in the chain of command. Attached to the Director in a staff 
capacity are the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff 
(ICAPS) comprising persons designated by the Departments stf State* Army, 



Navy and Air Force, who have the respoi 




,ty of aoslBting tie Director 



and the Intelligence Advieory Committee with respect to plans and policies 



for interdepartmental coordination (eee p . below) | the Oeneral 



Counsel who handles all staff work of a legal and legislative nature) and 
the Advieory Council, a small staff which represents the Director in 
handling comounioationfl intelligence matters. 

In addition to thee small staff sections with epeoial responsi- 
billties there are two large units called "Executives* Wh1eh| nlthmigh. 0 
tfaay O Qo u py on t li u o fcfa r t a st a ff p o sit io n ol oaa) ffl thfi .. fflrftrt er} have 
in fact the major administrative responsibilities within CIA* These 
are the Executive for Administration and Management which handles finan- 
cial and budgetary matters, administrative services, supply and general 
housekeeping, personnel and management advice and surveys} and the 
Executive for Inspection and Security which is responsible for internal 
security policies and investigations, physical security arrangements, 
inspections and audits* 

The bulk of CIA's intelligence and related activity is performed 
in five Offices, each headed by an Assistant Director* These Offices 



SEC 




report through the Executive Director and Deputy Director to the Director. 
They are the following! Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE), which 
prepared intelligence reports and estimates (see p« i[ below)] Office 
of Operation! (00), which collects intelligence through contact* in the 
United States, monitors foreign broadcasts and translates foreign 
documents (see p. below) j Of floe of Speoial Operations (080), 

which carries out espionage and counter-espionage abroad (see p . 
below)] Office of Policy Coordination (OPC), whioh conducts secret 
operations abroad (see p . below)] and the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination (OCD), which arranges for CIA to receive and disseminate 
intelligence information, coordinates to a limited extent intelligence 
collection and houses certain reference facilities (see p . elow). 

This structure does not present a very clear pattern when matched 
against the three broad functions assigned to CIA by the National Security 
Aot of 1947* C3A*s responsibilities for advising on the coordination 
of intelligence activities are performs d through the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff which does the staff work for the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee 

SECBO 




on the National Security Council Intelligence Directives refeired to 



in the previous chapter. However, I CAPS also performs miscellaneous 



staff funotions for the Director, primarily of a liason naturt 



Of floe of Gollaotion and Dissemination also assists in coordinating 
intelligence activities, but does this at an administrative rajthar than 
a planning level* It is concerned alines t entirely with coordinating, 
to a limited extent, the collection of intelligence required by CIA 
and the various departments. However, OCD also performs carta Ln ser- 



The 



vices of common concern, primarily of an information reference 



in that it compiles and maintains certain biographical and othir refer- 



ence indexes^ 



Finally, OCD performs certain fuiotiora 



which are primarily administrative, including the reception and dissemina- 
tion of documents and reports* 

CI&'s responsibility to "correlate and evaluate intelligence relat- 

i 

ing to the national security" is carried out almost entirely by the 



Office of ^tepor^s and Estimates* However, as we will point out later, 



J 

it**** 



a clear distinction has never been made within ORS be 
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the 
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nature. 



duty of. 



ORB performs and which are primarily the production of reports aa a 
service of common concern for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies. To some extent ORE also coordinates the intelligence activi- 
ties of the other government agencies to the extent of planning, 
coordinating and editing their contributions to basic intelligence 
handbooks. 

Certain services of common concern which are primarily of Informa- 
tion-producing and reference oharacter are performed by the Office of 
Collection and Eaosemlnation and the Of floe of Reports and Estimates, 
as pointed out above. Another common service of thle kind is carried 
out by the Office of Operations which is charged with the^ liow s la e t e n " 



^ Intelligence^ found in foreign documents and publications. However, 
the principal services of common concern which have been formats^ 
allocated to CIA are of an operational nature. Two of tiBse> the 
monitoring of foreign broadcasts and the oolleotion of foreign intelli- 

i 

gence through contacts in the United States are the responsibility of 

i 

the Office of Operations, Foreign espionage and oounter espionage 
are the exclusive responsibility of the Office of Special Operations* 



MI 

Finally, the principal function "related to intelligence affecting 
the national security" so far allocated to CIA is performed by the 
Office of Policy Coordination, which conducts secret operations atooad. 



However, 



kind> the securityof vital industrial ^ 



. operations abroad, is being coordinated by the Executive for Inspection j 



and Security. 



i 



The internal organization of CIA has not been set up with a clear 



conception of CIA's distinctive yet inter-related missions. This has 
t rw a at ed a-c Ml ' lain ujuuuu b <* £ ■■ 



^ieulayly-wfrfc fr r mpect to ta&A-'e — 

Of H 



duidL^e-ef-eoerdinatfcttg intelligence" activities and of-oeganati1ng 1n T 

al ating t o li fe " NSCUuia huop& ee h ad t h e - affect-a f -o boo aging 



CIA Is pgeper relationships with the other Government agencies concerned 



with intelligence matters. 

There are also certain administrative policies and practices that 
make it diffioult to derive the maximum effectiveness from the activities 
of CIA. The moat serious of these difficulties is the position of pre- 
eminence which has gradually been acquired by administrative officials 
and practices. Thus, administrative considerations are often given greater 
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wight than intelligence considerations, and the offioiala primarily 
responsible for intelligence natters have little oontaot with each other 
or with the general determination of CIA plans and policies. Tim re is 
no olose collaboration between the Director and the heade of the various 

i 

offices. Standing between them are not only the Deputy Director and the 
Executive Director but also, to a large extent, the administrative staffs 
which have acquired a position that enables them not merely to serve the 
intelligence offioes but to exert oontrol over them. Administrative and 
command channels are rigidly adhered to, and there is little olose con- 
sultation on intelligence and polio/ matters between the various stratified 
levels, this situation does not appear to be due to any Inherent organi- 
sational weakness but to the policies pursued over a period of time by 
the Director and his immediate subordinated who, ae a result, are^ moved 
from the actual intelligence operations on the sucoess of whioh the strength 
and effectiveness of CIA depends. 



This situation is reflected in the failure of the intelligence 
working-levels to receive adequate guidance from the Director, with the 
result that to a large extent they are forced to determine their own 




plans, policies and activities. Another oonsequenoe 1b that the working** 
levels often receive inadequate support for their activities because of 
the failure of the top levels to understand their problems, finally, 
relationships with outside agencies are hindered because of various ad- 
ministrative and liaison practices which, while not contributing to 
better security. Impede the effectiveness of CIA's work and the necessary 
cooperation with other agencies* 

2t has not been possible to judge in detail the efficiency of the 
Internal administrative services of CIA* Although there is no reason to 
doubt that these activities have been efficiently performed, there is 
little doubt that CIA is over-administered and that the role of administra 
tive offLolals is out of proportionjto their true importance. It is 



probable, therefore, that criticism Bhould be directed againat^e$ministrative 
and management policies rather than against the qtawy of the adalnistn- 
tive orgardsatlon^lftils is also borne out by the faot that CIA's dif*> 
acuities with respect to personnel and security are due largely to 
policy rather than strictly administrative considerations. It is difficult 
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to determint whether there is justice In the charge, frequently heard, 
that there are too many administrative personnel In Ola, and that the 
organisation is top heavy in this respect, although the numbers of 
administrative personnel may be high as compared to other agenoies, it 
must be recognized that the operating problems of CIA are peculiar ones* 
Although this oannot be said with certainty, the criticism of numbers may 
be more a criticism of administrative policies and procedures. 

CIA appears to have no serious budgetary problem and ie favored by 
enjoying generous Congressional e uppo rt^The budget, as prepared in CIA 
^^^^Sid approved by the DLreotor, ie submitted each year to the NSC which, 
without examining the figures in detail, authorises CIA to submit its 
requirements to the Budget Bureau where they are handled by one official 
who has full security clearance. 

After the Bureau of the Budget has given its approval, the budget 
Is taken to Congress, where it is defended before selected subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committees of the two Houses. These Subcommittees, 
each consisting of the Chairman and Senior Minority Member, are given full 
explanation and Justifica tion of the figures. After their approval of 
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the budget* CIA makes arrangements with the Bureau of the Budget for 
concealing the CIA, budget by having Congress appropriate parte of the 
budget to other agencies. Thus, there is no official appropriation of 
any kind to CIA, but there are a mm er, of separate blanket and unidentified 
appropriations to various parts of the Military Establishment, State 
■ Department" and other agencies, whioh act a* the vehicles for transmitting 
the funds to CIA. Once the money has been appropriated to these agencies, 
CIA draws a voucher for the total amount and thereafter does all of its 
own aooountlng under the supervision of the Qenoral Accounting Office. 

Both the Bureau of the Budget and Congress have refrained from 
examining In detail the internal workings of CIA in order to determine 
the justification for CIA's budget* It Is important that such discretion 
and security be continued and that CI. be given special treatment. How- 
ever, in order to Justify this, It is necessary that the National Seourity 
Council assure itself as to CIA'o proper management and opo atlons and 
serve, in a sense, as CIA's guarantor. It Is also important that discretion 

in these matters be matched by discreet policies and attitudes In all 




The budget figures for the fiscal years 194^50 are the following! 



The great care with whioh CIA's budget is handled so as to make the 
entire procedure a very secure one, even though CIA la a statutory agency, 
is not matched by a similar security ooneolousnese in other matters* 
Although there is no evidence that there is any laxness in CIA's administrative 
arrangements for security, there d e ap p e ar to be. a number of c ire una tanoes 
and polioiee whioh detract from the general security of the organisation. 

It is very diff ioult to areata adequate security, other than normal 
physical security, around an organization like CIA whioh was created by 
statute, employs persons, and encompasses a wide variety 



of activities. The faot that some of these activities are carried on 



is a matter of public record} the existence of others is highly classified, 
let by combining in a single, centralised structure a wide variety of 
activities, the security of the most sensitive of these may be compromised 
by the insecurity of the least sensitive. This situation is also aggra- 



vated by the faot that 



individuals publicly identify 



themselves with dA and that some of thess are engaged in Jrotivitiss whioh 



must be kept from publio notice, although there is no satisfactory way 
of acponpllshins this. 

There are further examples of the same difficulty. In the Washington 
area* CIA occupies 19 buildings, all of which can readily be identified 
as CIA buildings. In various cities throughout the United States, the 
i \ regional offices of the Office of Operations conduct their business under 

, y ~> i 

0V\ ,/ j the public labels "Central Intelligence Agency," If 1* wmu puajlUlt i 

A il ii i hh ii imI inn 1,1 1 i i i n J, thnnn <tt rM i ml lill l ll I l ll lm lili ll l m il i j hut U t t j i 

n++ mmj,* hnn hnnin mi In In n flm.JiL Miu J l . J - j^lfhfa ThUS all personnel* 

regardless of the particular part of CIA in which ttiey work, are known 
as CIA personnel and all buildings, regardlesB of the activity they house, 
are known as CIA buildings. 

These deficiences are increased by the tendency within CIA toward 
administrative uniformity and centralisation. This seems highly unde- 
sirable in an intelligence organisation performing a variety of funotiona 
in which flexibility is important not only to ensure effective operations, 
but also as a security safeguard* 
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Security also suffers becauae of poor moral* among persona within 

i 

the organisation and! those who have left it* An unfortunate tradition, 
of which CIA is but the heir, has developed aooording to which intellige: 
la a subject of public discussion, at least in United circles, andj?oor 
morale and discordant views as to how intelligence should be organised 



contribute to fanning the flames of this discussion* This is not to say 



that there is^seovri^r^B.th respect to-prrte 
but that there is a general atmosphere of^aecurity in iassMMbasww i aattasa 
which may endanger the security of particularly sensitive questions* 
Some of the factors which have contributed to thiB situation may be 
unavoidable, but they can be compensated in part by proper administrative 
and operational policies, the cooperation of other agencies of the 
Government and rigid indoctrination. 

CIA also labors under a vary difficult personnel problem. A com* 
prehensive intelligence organisation such as CIA has extremely varied 
personnel requirements. It needs persons with highly specialised talents 
who are not easily found or trained, as well as persons with broad political 



and administrative background. The conditions of cha 
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ertainty 



REGRET 



which have prevailed in our intelligence organisation during the past 
few years have made the task even more difficult, because persons who 
might otherwise be qualified and interested have been discouraged from 
entering the intelligence, field* The predominance of military personnel 



in so many key positions in CIA, and the eenemHy^t 



JlwU.ua enjoyed 



by CIA, have also oontributed to an unsatisfactory personnel situation 
and to the difficulties of recruiting suitable people. 

Morale on the whole is poor. The chief reasons appear to be dieaatis- 
faction with the leadership, uncertainly ae to the future of a career in 
Intel Ugenoe, and an awareness that CIA*s standing in the Government leaves 
muoh to bo desired* 

It is difficult to make any sweeping judgment as to the qualification^ 
and competence of CIA personnel* It is probably accurate to say that 
there are few outstanding persons but that, for the most part,, those at 
the "working levels" are loyal and competent. However, highly qualified 
individuals have not been readily attracted to the organisation and some 
of the moat qualified persons have left it* 
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One strong contributing factor to this situation is the relatively 
high proportion of military eerviee personnel in key positions in CIA, 
At best, intelligence as a career is not favored in the armed services 
and ClkjLa in many cases, accepted officers who were either without any 
Intelligence experience whteoever or were not desired by their own Intel- 
ligence services* This is not to say that there are not good intelligence 
officers in the Services , but that CIA has little likelihood, of getting 
them and that these officers would be conscious of the fact that their 
own careers would suffer from a long association with <£A« There are 
the further facta that Servicejjersonnel are normally assigned for a brief 
tour of duty and that the turnover is exceptionally high, preventing 
continuity, and that the presence of Service personnel in many key positions 
is discouraging to competent civilian personnel who desire to make 
intelligence a career. 

In the subsequent ohaptere, dealing with the various activities of 
CIA, we will see how these activities have been affected by the administrative 
considerations mentioned in the present chapter. To some extent, the 
difficulties — aeAen with respect to personnel, security, administrative 




otCHET ■ 

policies and methods, and leadership affect the entire organisation. 
Difficulties on euoh a vide scale attributed at least in part to in- 
adequacy of leadership. She position of CIA in relation to the other 
Departments and agendas of the Government is unsatisfactory and there 
is no substantial evidence of improvement. The functions of C*A do not 
appear to be clearly defined and seem to result more from the efforts 
of individual workers interpreting their responsibilities rather than 
from understanding, leadership and direction. In tSm{ there is little 

is 

prospeot that CIA,, as it/presently led, organized and operated, can win 
the confidence of the Government departments and agencies which it was 
created to serve and make an effective contribution to the coordination 
of national intelligence. 
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Mr* S« H. Jaokeon 



Chapter "JF— • Coordination of Intelli;$ence Activities 



National Sequrlty Aot of 19^7_ prov ides In Section 102 for the 



eatAblishroent of a Central Intelligence Agenoy. Paragraph (d) of 
sectjlon reacts In part as follows t 

"For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of 
seve ral departments and agencies in the interest of national security I 
it sftall be the duty d{ the Agency, tinder the direction of the National 
Security Council 

"(1) to advise theVNational/^ecurily Council in masters ocn- 
olpmlng such intelligence activities of the Government departments 
ajjid agsnoies as relate to national security; 

rt (2) to make ^recommendations w> the National Security Coun< 11 
fdr the coordination of such intelllgenceSactivitiea of the depart- 
ments and/agencies for the Government as relata^to the national ^ \ 



It seems claar from the declaration of policy underlying the Aot and 



from the import of Section 102 establishing the Central Intelligence 



Agency that' the coordination of 




activities of the several 



departments and agencies was intended to be the primary function of CK.^/kr^v^ 
^- — ■'ffhe CIA is not granted unlimited authority to coordinate intelligence 
activities upon its own initiative. It is given the duty to advise the 
National Security Council in matters concerning such Intelligence activities 
and to make recommendations to the NSC for the coordination of intelligence 
activities relating to the. national security. Final authority- to^coor- 
dinat^ntelli|»nce activities is vested in the NSC. 

The statutory limitations upon the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate intelligence cttraetlveo upon its own directive without 
higher review are obviously designed to protect the autonomy and. internal 
arrangements of the various departments and agencies performing intelli- 
gence functions. The secretaries of departments, who are members of NSC 
are in a position to review recomnenddtiens of the CI& concerning their 
own departments and provision is made that other departmental heads may 
be invited to attend meetings of the NSC when matters pertaining to their 
intelligence activities are under consideration. 

The National Security Act does not define the "intelligence activities"* 
which the CIA is to coordinate with the approval of the Security Council. 




eumably all ifrtel&Lsenoe aotlvltiea relating to the national aeourlt 
are included, from collecting information or raw intelligence In the 
first instance to the disBemi nation of finished intelllgenoe reports as 
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the final stage of intelligence activity. 

Act prescribes for the Central Intelllgenoe Agency- function^ and 
duties in addition to the duty to make recommendations with respect to 



the ooordimtid^ of intelllgenoe activities. It is given' the duty to 



correlate and et 



/ 



intelligence relating to the'naticnal security 



(See Chapter— infra), r^ie also given the dufy to perform, 1 for the 



benefit of existing intelligence agencies', such additional services of 
oominon concern as the National Security Council determines dSn be more 



efficiently accomplished centrally* 



Chapter— infra ) 



The National Security/act thus imposeeKthree major and distinct duties 
upon the CIAi (1) Wduty of reoommendatlon to\the NSC, in,\the v interest 

of proper coordination and greater efficiency, how and where fcnong the 

' X / I 

x K I 

various departments and agencies, intelligence actlvitlesXijeliatlng to the 

/ T\ ■ 

national security should be performed, (2) The duty to produce in CIA, 



resumably through coordination and assembly of intelligence opinion 

i 
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within Tha^knowledge of particular departments and agencies, national 

_ ~~~~ 

intelligence transcending In scope the. intelligence mission of any 

/ .' X.' 

departawnv'or agency, (3) lhe performance^ of aervloea of coanon oon- 

cernjrt»tcn can be mare efficiently accomplished centrallyr^. 
^^nfjtfhese three baelo duties of the CIA, although distinct in themselves, 
are necessarily lnter-related and the performance of one function may 
Involve another* For example, in performing its pstaary duty of coordi- 
nating intelligence activities, CIA may recommend to the NSC the means 
to be employed in the assembly of material and opinion requisite for the 
performance by C3A of its second duty, the production of national Intelli- 
gence estimates. As another example, CIA say recommend, in accordance, 
with its primary duty of coordinating intelligence activities, that a 
particular Intelligence function be performed henceforth by the OCA 
itself under its third duty of providing services of common concern more 
efficiently accomplished centrally. 

Before considering in this chapter the performance by the CIA of 
its primary duty to coordiiw^i5^^«8fteb^c WA^ 6 *p«fFWiir0iA'4J?-- 1 »T 
observations are relevant. « 4 - 

mem 



three distinct if inter-related duties, has had the consequence of 
confusing the Directorate of CIA in arranging the internal organisation 
of the agency and^the performance of any of these duties. Intelligence 
produced independently by the CIA as a service of common concern in per- 
formance of its third function has been confused with the coordination and 
assembly of national intelligence in pursuance of its second function. 
Coordination of intelligence opinion as a second function has in turn 
led to emphasis upon CIA relationship with the Intelligence staffs of 
State, Army, Navy and Air Force departments to the neglect of its primary 
duty to coordinate the intelligence activities of all federal agjncies 
and (In proper relatlonshlp^obring them to bsar^pon the fundamental 
intelligence problems of the government. Confusion in the internal 
organisation of CIA has been in part cause and In part effect of con- 
fusion in its directorate of its three basic functions. 



Pie AdnriLniatratielgMBOhaniem for 
Coordination of Intelligence Activities by CIA 

Three organisations assist the Director of CIA in discharging his 



responsibilities in the coordination of intelligence activities! The 
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The 



Intelligence Advisory Conadttee (lAC)j the Interdepartmental Coordinating 

and Planning Staff (ICAP3) of CUj and the Office of Collection and 
(fir&X 

Dissemination^ also in CIA. 

(a) The Intelligence Adviaory Committee 



The rambership of this committee Includes the heads of tha intelligence 
staff 8 of State, Army, Navy and Air Force Departments, the lead of the 
Joint Intelligence Croup of the Joint Staff and the ohief intelligence 
officer of the Atomic Energy Commission. Its predecessor, the Intelligence 
Advisory Board occupied a position approximately ooordiate with the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Group. The National Security Act 
in establishing the Central Intelligence Agency to supersede the Central 
Intelligence Croup made no mention of the Intelligence Advisory Board 
or of an Intelligence Advisory Committee. . Tt nilswnrt fJ ifr Central I nialli-- 



gwnoa Appnc y under t hft 1W r " ia " 1 S"""*^ ftmmM 1 



the Intelli- 



gence Advisory Committee was established by the first Intelligence 
Directive approved by the NSC on the recommendation of the Director of 
CIA, it was given power merely "to advise the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Its coordinate status thus no longer existed. 
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The members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, by directive of 
the BSC are authorised to pass upon recommendations of the Director to 
NSC and upon measures proposed by the Director In Implementation of NSC 
directives. Although it Is inotsnbent upon the Director to transmit to. 
NSC dissents of. members of the IAC to hie recommendations, the I&C may 

not prevent the Director from making his own recommendations to NSC 

I 

regardless of dissents and he may accept the advice tendered him by the 
IAC only aa he sees fit. On the nnw nnnaslon,. howrer # when^jssents 
htf^members of the IAC to a proposal by the DirectorTtBCID #9) we 
forwarded to the KSC^ths^^scteleiv-W^s given In favor of the IAC view 

"fid fll ^ W t^-u nHn mn ii irt^ i .lmiM qf Him nimi i.nn ~t Central IntiTllgerieo.. 

Whether because of its limited function of merely advising the 
Director or because of the Director* a failure to make more active use 
of this administrative machinery for achieving coordination of intelli- 
gence activities, the Intelligence Advisory Committee has In fact made but 
little contribution to the solution of problems affecting the Intelligence 
structure as a whole. There have been only Infrequent meetings an) there 
is little evidence of thorough disoussion at these meetings»of such funda- 




Director or upon th« initiation of any member by application to the 
Director. So far, the activities of the IAC have been largely confined 
to passing formal Judgment, usually only by voting slips, upon recommenda- 
tions of the Director to the NSC or upon CIA Implementing directives . 
Some of thle work is conducted through the IAC Standing Committee consist- 
ing of representatives' designated by each of the members* 

On one occasion the IAC has made an important contribution to the 
coordination of intelligence activities apart from its formal procedure 
in granting concurrence to CIA recommendations and directives. The 
Committee took the initiative in establishing an interdepartmental ad 
hoc committee to consider Soviet military capabilities and intentions 
during 1948* The reports by this committee were of high quality* The 
special importance of the incident for the purposes of this chapter of 
this report lies in the feet that the IAC proved itself capable of 
action of importance, invSl^ng intelligence coordination. It also 




demonstrated th»t the technique of producing national Intelligence by 
asaembly of departmental contribution and Interdepartmental discussion under 
CIA chairmanship 1" effective. 

(b) Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) 

This is the chief staff agenoy within CIA for the ooordira tion of 
intelligence activities in accordance with the duties and responsibilities 
of the Director. Its chairman is a representative of the Department of 
State of the grade of first secretary serving with CI A. Its members 
include representatives of the Intelligence organisations of the State, 
Army, Navy, and Air Farce Departments of the grade of captain, colonel, 
and oomparablB oivil service rank* It la significant that no member of 
ICAPS had prior experience In intelligence organization and only one mem- 

I 

bar served at length with an intelligence agency* The Joint Intelligence 
Qroup and the Atomic Energy Commission, although represented on the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee, do not supply members to ICAPS* An additional 
member of ICAPS acts as the official liaison officer between the CIA and 
Jia. 

The assigned task of ICAPS is to review the Intelligence activities 
of the government, art to assist the Director in Initiating : 




coordination for recommendation to NSC* In order to perform effectively, 
IGAP3 ahould have Intimate knowledge of the organizations, responsibilities, 
activities and priorities of the various intelligence agencies which its 
mentoers represent and should give constant consideration to the intelligence 
relating to the national security available in other federal departments 
and agencies* Actually, its achievements reflect inadequate knowledge of 
these subjects andfeilure to appreciate the breadth of the CIA's responsi- 
bility for coordination. 

During the first year of CIA.' - existence, ICAPS has been largely 
concerned with the r nnr ilrm tV^jjrr tlrl t1 m t fffi i inj tff^nl n n intelligence 
directives of the NSC and four implementing directives of the Director 
of Central Intelligence. It has supervised the drafting of these papers, 
secured more or less complete acceptance of them by the intelligence- 
producing branches of CIA, and submitted them to the IAC Standing 
Committee and the IAC prior to their submission to the NSC or their publi- 



cation as CIA directives* It was originally expected to act as a secre- 
tariat or working staff for IAC, but owing to the infrequent meetings of 
IAC this has never occurred. As a mass of forcing IAC and its Standing 
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Committee to aaauns raoro responsibility (and because of the evident de- 
lects of I CAPS itself)* it has often been suggested that I CAPS be 
eliminated entirely. Such a step, however, would leave the Director 
without a unit within his own agency to carry out hiB coordination re- 
sponsibilities, and would not of itself cause ZAC to become more effective. 

As a planning and coordinating staff, I CAPS suffers Jbrom conflicting 
organisational loyalties* It might be expected that the members of ICAEJ 
acting as a staff in CIA, would owe their primary allegiance to its Direc- 
tor and would use their departmental experience and status merely aa an 
appropriate background for the performance of their duties. The contrary 
appears to be true* The members of ICAPS tend to regard themselves 
primarily as representatives of their own departments assigned temporarily 
to OIA, and only secondarily as agents of CIA charged with implementing 
its responsibilities. Hence they offer departmental points of view at 
discussions of matters affecting their own agencies, ^hey" regard themselves 
as in some measure obligated to protect the interests of these agencies^^S^ 
and to .reflect their policies rather than assume the obligations of the 
Director of CIA. To some extent they substitute themselves for the IAG, 

but without being an offiolal IAC secretaria^and without being S^jS^lf^ 
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Committee to assume raaro responsibility (and because of the evident de- 
fects of ICAPS iteelf ), It has often been suggested that I CAPS be 
eliminated entirely. Such a step, however* would leave the Director 
without a unit within hie own agency to carry out hlB coordination re- ' 
. eponeibilities, and would not of itself cause IAC to became more effective. 

As a planning and coordinating staff, ICAPS suffers jfcram conflicting 
organisational loyalties* It might be expected that the members of ICA&J 
acting as a staff in CIA, would owe their primary allegiance to its Direc- 
tor and would use their departmental experience and status merely as an 
appropriate background for the performance of their duties. The contrary 
appears to be true. The members of ICAPS tend to regard themselves 
primarily as representatives of their own departments assigned temporarily 
to OIA, and only secondarily as agents of CIA charged with implementing 
its responsibilities. Hence they offer departmental points of view at 
discussions of matters affecting their own agencies, ^hey" regard themselves 
as in some measure obligated to proteot the Interests of these agencies^^**-? 
and to reflect their policies rather than assume the obligations of the 
Director of CIA. To some extent they substitute themselves for the IAC, 

hut without being an offioial IAC secretaria^and without be lng 3£^H€tf 
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with any auoh responsibility. The/ look in two directions, toward CIA and 
toward their departmental agencies; bat chiefly- toward the latter. 

They are, in addition, largely out of touch with the internal arrange- 
ments of Cla,. particularly- in its intelligence-producing offices* Because 
of this aloofness, numerous complaints are heard in intelligence producing 
divisions of CIA that the numbers of ICAPS keep almost entirely apart, knew 
little of their problems, and consult them only cursorily upon general 
problems of coordination. There are exceptions to this generalisation} 
but » >»nnr hy -^^°" w y '«f ICAPS to rely upon its own 

judgment and to forego intensive study of the activities of CIA and their 
relation to those of tho departmental agencies* The consequences are a 
minimum of interdepartmental coordination and only a hazy recognition £s- 
or entire disregard of fundamental and critical problems of intelligence 
organization. 

The member of ICAPS charged with responsibility for CIA liaison with 
JIG acts as a c annel of transmission for JIQ papers upon the conclusions 
of which CIA comment is requested. This officer also keeps the Director 
of Central Intelligence personally 1 informed of intelligence problems of 



ZXQ* His duties relate to the availability of inte 1 ligenoe Information and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it. Those duties ham not been assumed 
to involve. Ilka the duties of ether members of I CAP, the formulation of 
administrative plans for coordination of intelligence activities* As a 
consequence, *£rKpartioular liaison officer has only infrequent contacts 
with other member a of ICAPS, and reports only rarely to its chairman, thus 
emphasizing the distinction between his functions and those performed by 
the other members of the staff. 

A similar problem arises with respedt to the oheirman of ICAPS. As 
a part of his duties, he attends me e things of t e working staff of the 
National Security Council, and is supposed to make available to the Council 
intelligence resources of CIA, while keeping the intelligence-producing 

■ • ™ 

divisions of OIA Infcrned of the problems of the NSC staff. This relation- 
ship involves the discussion of intelligence requirements, tte furnishing 
by CIA of intelligence reports and the oral presentation of the conclusions 
which may be drawn therefrom. The Chair ran ie not qualified by training 
t or experience to participate in such discussions. This problem ha3 been 
at least partially solved on the initiative of Hie NSC. The Chairman of 
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ICAPS has been prevailed upon to bring with him representatives of CIA quali- 
fied by knowledge of the applicable intelligence to take part in the dis ous- 



sion of particular sitmtions or general policies. This has provided a 
more efficient means of supplying the NSC staff with the best tainting in 
CIA, but designation of the CIA representative who will provide intelligence 
adgice remains with fee chairman of ICAPS. He is at least potentially a 
buffer* who by his mere presence can influence the flow of intelligence to 
one of the most significant of the intelligence eonsumare served by CIA. 

In general, we have found that ICAPS, staffed by individuals whose 
experience with problems of intelligence organisation is not extensive, 
has failed to undertake a broad and effective program of coordination of 
intelligence activities. It has. little contact with the Intelligence pro- 
ducing units of CIA, and on fee contrary has tended to place itself between 
them and other agendas outside CIA with which they should properly be in 
touch. It has even served to prevent working oont/hcts between units 



within CIA, although ae an administrative planning staff it should advo- 
cate and assist such oontaots where they serve a useful purpose. Nowhere 
has ICAPS recommended or Itself undertaken an extensive program of study 




within CIA and the various agencies of the government Idoking toward co- 
ordination of duplicating activities . It has not nought systematically to 
arrange for t*m tapping of the resources of intelligence agencies not 
represented on the Intelligence Advisory Committee except as some of these 
have been approached in connection with the National Intelligence Survey. 
In its preparation of reocanmondatione for the Director to the NSC it has 
"386$ as an organisation in a desultory manner, which ha* not given the im- 
pression within CIA or outside that its members or CIA itself grasp the 
tremendous responsibility for coordination of Intelligence activities which 
are Imposed upon CIA under the NSC by the National Seourity Act* 

Wb are, of course, aware that CIA (and CIO) has been in existence for 
less than three years, and that ICAPS itself has operated under its exist- 
ing charter for considerably less than this time. We are also aware that 
it is exceedingly dif ficult to obtain the assignment of competent personnel 
acquainted with intelligence organization* The several directs of 010 
and CIA have been burdened with a multitude of problems affecting a raw 
organisation, which may explain the general la ok of direction whioh ICAPS 
has received from the heads of Its own agency. Finally, it must be reoog* 

SECRJ 



tdsed thit any group having the responsibility of ICAPS must proceed slowly 
and tactfully, we are oonvinoed, however, that even within the lladts 
imposed by these circumstances, the present ICAPS haajjfaced or In many instancos 
evexi oonsldered the intricate problems involved in the coordination of 
intelligence activities within the Government. 

(o) The Of floe of Collection and Ma semination (OCSfr 

This is the third of the organisations having an important role to 
play in the coordination of intelligence activities* Like ICAPS, it is 
located in CIAj but unlike ICAPS, its members have no positive allegiance 
to any Intelligence organisation outside CIA. 

It combine^ three functions, only two of which bear directly upon 
its task of coordination. In the first place, it acts as a service organi- 
sation for the operating offices of CIA In procuring intelligence materials 
from other agencies, maintaining a central file service in its Reference 
Center, and disseminating intelligence collected by CIA in its field 
operations* These are essentially internal responalbllitieB, and although 
related to CCD's coordinating tasks, are not a part of them. 

The second function, which does involve coordination, is the furnishing 



of certain "services of common concern" on behalf of fedexa l- i flhialic*Bce 
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as a whole. One of those is the maintenance of a central biographic file 
for scientific and technological personalities j another ie a centralised 
index, not yet complete, of all biographical information in the hands of 
the several departmental intelligence agencies as sell as of CIA. Those 
functions Involve coordination to the extent that they make it unnecessary 
for other agencies to undertake the earns tasks* or to make inquiries for 
the sane information of several agencies. 

The third and moat important aotivity of CCD in the field of intelli- 
gence coordination ie its responsibility for coor dim ting intelligence 
collection and dissemination within CIA and among the agencies of the 
government having national intelligence resources. In order to discharge 
this responsibility, it Is to maintain "continual surveys and contacts" 
among the federal agencies in order to learn what intelligence they have 

available which can be shared with other interested agencies, and what 
information needs they say have which can properly be satisfied by other 

ageaoles. Xt is charted with being familiar with the collection capabili- 
ties of all agencies as well as 0U» and to recomssnd procedures and poll- 
oias throughout the collection sad dissemination field, fhs activities 




of OOP were intended not only to serve the iatelligenoe need* of GUsnd 
of the departaeatal agencies, but alto to comprehend the whole problem of 
intelligence collection aad disssainatioa within the entire intelligence 
•truoturo, aad to initiate Beatures aad conduot surveys designed to achieve 
aad maintain ita greatest effioieaoy. 

Xn faot, 000 has devoted most of its energies to satisfying the needs 
of the operating units of OU for eolleotioa aad diseeninatiou. it coordi- 
nates the iatalligeaoe reiulreaeats issued to it froa other offiees of OU, 
hut it does not take aad hat not sought responsibility for coordination of 
the intelligence requirsaents of all agenoies throughout the gororna^nt. 

!* •■ 

Shut OCD will tteure inforaatioa for the Off lot of Reports aad Istiaatee 
(081) of OU from, for exaaple« the Iatelligenoe Division of the amy, b4|it 
It is aot ooatulttd aad hat no role ia satisfying requlreasats of the la- 
telligancs Division froa the Otpartaeat of State. Za the taae way* it con- 
duott ao surreys of the information resources or the eolleotioa potential!- 

\ 
u 

ties of other agenoies except as these affect the present or antioipated . 
requirements of 01*. It does aot attempt to learn, for exaaple, whether the 
eoonoalo inforaatioa eolleoted throughout the several ageneiet it suffieieat 



■Mil 

to satisfy the recognised need of the Office of laval Intelligence for in- 
formation on world shipbuilding oapaolties. Such a request may he addreteed 
to OQD by OHI, la which case 000 will determine tbo intelligence resonrcss of 
CIA in satisfying OHI* a request) but it will not undertake to consider tale 
requirement In the light of the overall availability of information throughout 
the entire government 4 any such action must be taken by OBI* without further 
assistance from OOD except that which may be specifically asked. 

In line with its function of surveying intelligence resources, it may 
be a proper fuaotioa of OOD to recommend to X0AP3 that steps be taken by the 
Director to secure authority for the inspection of Intelligence in federal 
agencies, such as the Treasury. ICAP8 may take the initiative la such a pro- 
Jeot itself* but in either case the inspection may well be eonduoted by OOD. 

So far as we have beau able to determine. OOD has not yet made any such pro- 

to 

posal of inspection to IOAPB or/the Director, and has not conducted any sur- 
veys on Its own part whloh go beyond the normal activities of later-depart- 
mental liaison. 

Zt may be observed in general that the responsibilities assigned to 
OOD in regard to the coordination of collection and dissemination are 



appropriate. They have been interpreted narrowly, however, la terms of tha 
neede of the producing office • of 024 rather than of iatelllfenoe production 
throughout the government. It ie evident that OCD aae overlooked Important 
areas where it should sponsor foraal measures of ooordlnation in the fora 
of recommendations by the Director to tha HSO-Departmental inspectlone la a 
oaae in point. The failure of OCD in perforaanoe of ite coordinatlnf func- 
tion ie alto apparent in connection with the abaanee of implementing direc- 
tives designed to strengthen the position of CIA in preventing duplication 
under existing directives auoh ae *S0 Intelligent* Directive # 2. Ae with 
IGAPS, we ore aware of tha dlffioultiea beaettlng coordination of intelligence 
activities by OCD. Zt la true, nevertheless that in OCD ae in other branches, 
CZA has emphasised lta own role as producer of Intelligence reports aad esti- 
mates at tha axpenee of lta responsibility to coordinate. 
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Ooordlnation of Intelligence activities aa achieved by the Director* 




action is represented by nine BSO intelligence directives and four; CfZA directives. 
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The HSO Intelligence Directives^ for the coordination of intelligence 
activities in various ways. Four of them, HSO 5,6,7 and 8, assign oertala 
"servloee of common concern" to CIA under the authority granted in the national 
Security Act (102 d 4). these are ooordinative in the sense that they desig- 
nate more or less precisely the roles to be played toy CZA and the depart- 
mental agenoiee respectiTely in conducting certain intelligence operations* 
Thus HSO f5 provides that OZA alone will conduct covert espionage and counter- 
espionage operations abroad except for certain agreed activities by other 
departments and agenda*, including the use of casual agents on covert opera- 
tions. It also provides that OXA will coordinate covert and overt collection 
nativities among the several agencies and CIA* HSC #6 similarly^gkreB OXA 
authority to conduct all monitoring of foreiffi press and propaganda broad- 
casts, and directs CIA to disseminata the information thus received to in- 
terested departmental agencies. HSO # 7 defines the duties of CXA in exploiting 
domeetlo sources of foreign intelligence, and provides for the participation 
of departmental agenoiee in this activity. The directive is comprehensive and 
detailed, both as to CIA's functions and those of the departmental and other 
agencies. A fourth "service of common concern" le provided in HSO f 8, in/" 




whirah OIA Is assigned responsibility for the central file of biographical 
data on foreign eoientifio and technological personalities which was mentioned 
as a function of OOD. Bare again the participation of departmental and other 
agencies is speolfied. 

Generally speaking, this series of ISO Intelligence Directives allocates 
responsibilities to CIA in field* which here Veen conceded to he those of 
common concern Where work can best he done oentrally hy OU. The directives 
hare not aroused particular controversy once the principle hehlnd them was 
aocepted, and their terms hare been generally approved. 

The most important ISC Intelligence Directives are Hoe. 1.2.3,4, and 9, 
which represent Ola's approach to the basic problem of intelligence coordina- 
tion by allocation of responsibility. They constitute an effort to sort out 
departmental and Ola responsibilities. 

HSO Intelligence Direotlre #1 establishes the basio meohanisa for such 
coordination. It sets up the UC "to advise" the Director, specifies, the 
procedures for the issuance of HSO Intelligence Directives and those of the 
Director of Claj and defines the duty of Ola with respect to the production of 
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"national intelligence ." It provides for exchange of information Between 
CIA and the departmental agencies, and authorises the assignment of officers 
to OXA by the departmental organisations, tt includes provision for OXA to 
reqaeet authority to inspect Intelligence material in agencies of the govern- 
ment* and provides that in producing national intelligence, the CXA "shall not 
duplicate the intelligence activities and research of the various Department s 
and agencies, but shall make use of existing intelligence facilities," 

NSC Intelligence Direotlve #2 determines the allocation of intelligence 
collection responsibility abrmad among the State* Army, Savy and Air Force 
departments. It establishes rather vague fields of primary interest ("certain 
broad categories of agency responsibility") so far as political, cultural and 
sociological, and military, naval and air Intelligence are concerned. But it 
merely allocates economic, scientific and technological intelligence collection 
to each agency "in accordance with ite respective needs." Xt provides for 
coordination of normal collection activities in the field h/ the senior US 
representative within the spirit of the directive. 

USC Intelligence Direotlve #3 Is on elaborate definition of the forms 
of intelligence production, i.e., basic, current and staff intelligence) and 

of kinds of intelligence, i.e., departmental intelligence and ^aaXha^fi^elllgence. 

- 13- 
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Xa Mining these terns the directive specifies the roles to be played by the 
departmental agencies and Ola respectively in intelligence production » 



the direotige does not establish the national Intelligence Surrey pro- . 
gram exoept to define broadly the general terns under which bnslo Intelligence 
etudles of this kind should be produced by cooperative Interdepartmental 
activity, there hat elnoe been no CXa Implementing dlreetlve on thle subjeot, 
although the program Is now well stertedba the basis of oertala <fe& &£p. arraage- 
maats. 

With respect to Staff Intelligence, the dlreotivo recognises that "the 
staff Intelligence of each of the departments mast be broader than any allo- 
cation of oolleotion responsibility rend specifies that "as part of the co- 
ordination program, the Director of Central Intelligence will seek the assis- 
tance of the XAO intelligence agendas In minimising the necessity for any 
agency to develop intelligence in fislde outside lte dominant interest.* By 
indirection, this provision points up the vagueness of the original alloca- 
tions of dominant interest* made in BSC Intelligence Directive f0. CXa has 
•ought no positive XAO aeelstanoe whioh would reduce duplication in collec- 
tion under MSC Intelligence Directive #2, and would coordinate the production 
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of departmental intelligence. 

A further provision of BSC Intelligence Directive #3 commits CIA to a 
program of planning and developing the produotioaoof national intelligence In 
order to obtain departmental intelligence for this use within the capabilities 

of the departmental agencies to produce it. In an impleaeatlng directive 

i 

(DOXD #3/1) a standard operating procedure for the production and coordination 
of national latelllgenoe is established which is designed to regularise the 
relations of CIA and the departmental agencies la this field. Another imple- 
menting direct ire (SOD) #3/2) specifies procedures to be followed la coordi- 
nating intelligence reports 07 CIA with the intelligence branohee of the 
State. Army* levy and Air force departments* neither Implementing direotivo 
has been in force long enough for ite effectiveness to be proved. 

neither the 180 directive nor the CIA implementing directives attempt. to 
establish any control over the production of "national intelligence" by CIA* 
The term is defined ae "integrated departmental intelligence that Covers broad 
aspects of national polioy and national seourtty, le of concern to more than 
one Department or Agency, and transcends the exclusive competence of a single 
department or agency. . • ." It is left to CIA to deolde what Is national 



intelligence In specif io oases, at veil aa to produce it on the basis of this 
decision. 

980 Intelligence Mreotive #4 providet that the 01k shall take the lead 
la preparing a comprehensive outline of national intelligence objectives, and 
frost time to tine ehall- Indicate the priorltiee attaching to the ltoas to 
li»t«4. the dlreotlTo hae been iayleaented hy DCZ2> Hi which giveB a rather 
general llat of objectives and providet that approved priority listings shall 
be die teniae ted by CIA. froa tine to tiae. 

She aoet recent BSC Intelligence Directive le J9 ( which establishes the 
V.St Communications Intelligence Board (USGIB), epeoiflee its working aeoban- 
Isb. and makes It the authoritative agency for the coordination of oonmunloa- 
tlone intelligence activities of the Government. It plaoee neabere froa Oil., 
State, dray, Bavy and Air Joroe on the Board , end provides that their unanimous 
decision le necessary for approval of particular natter a. the directive la 
partly significant because of its history. In its earliest fora it provided 
for an independent* departmental board to control communications intelligence^ 

i 

■ • . : \ 

which was not to be under the BSO and was not to include Old as a member. Sow- 
ever, CIA. proposed to the BSC that the Director of Central Intelligence take 



full oontrol of communications intelligence activities and direct and coordi- 
nate them himself with the advice of the departmental agencies involved. The 
military agencies of UO took exception to this proposal* and their dissents 
were upheld by the ISO as reported earlier. Zn the final directive CU wae 
included among the members of the Board, hut wae not given authority to direift 
or coordinate aotivitiee in this field. 

fjlil> following this discussion of the Directives there should he a 
di'soutwfctn. of the aotual praotlfe of coordination, and its sueoesses 
and failures In various fields, such as soientlfio Intelligence, intel- 
ligence collection, oounter intelligence, intelligence production. 
OonolusjLoftf 

1. OU has negleotedlto primary responsibility of promoting the co- 
ordination of the intelligence activities of the Government . That coordi- 
nation whioh has been aohieved oonelets mainly of the assignment to OXA of 

» 

certain oommon servioe f unctions j the mere allocation by direotlve of respon- 
sibilities for the collection and production of intelligence has not been 
effective. 
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3* In general, each department and agenoy eontinues to conduct its 
operations aa it ohooses without the benefit of ooordiaation by CIA, there 
li no attempt at systematic coordination in some of the major fields of in- 
telligence aotivity. 

3. An agency such as the Intelligence Advisory Committee is sound and 
should also hare responsibilities for the coordination of intelligence opinion 
is a point which will be considered later. Xt is essential that the Director 
of 01A and the other members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee take more 
responsibility in ensuring that it becomes an active agency for advising on 
the continuous coordination of intelligence activities. 

4. The IAC Standing Oommittee should be eliminated, as It detracts from 
the authority of the IAC and prevents the proper functioning of ICAPS. 

5. I0AP8 should be reconstituted so that it is more olearly a staff 
agency responsible fo the Director of OXA although it should remain in close 
touch with the service departments and 8tate. The members of this Btaff 
should be responsible only for developing plans for the coordination of in- 
telligence activities and should not have any liaison duties relating to cur- 
rent operations. 




6* The Office of Oolleotion and. Dissemination should be broken up and 
ite various responsibilities re-allooai«l. She dissemination of CXA intelli- 
gence should bo doao by the offioes producing it and not by a •operate offiae, 
as dieouseed in later obaptere. Beferenee and related services ehonld be 
performed by a reoonetituted Office of Seporte and Betioatee, as dieeaesed 
later* The United reeponsibilitiee of 000 for coordinating the collection 
requireaente of the various government agencies should be carried out ae a 
subordinate activity under the reoonetituted ICAP8. 




ERAFT - RBlum - 27 Nov 1948 

FORSIQH INTELLIGENCE PROM DOMESTIC SOURCES 
At ihe present tin, the only domastic source of foreign intelligence 
being properly exploited is the business firms and travellers with which 
the Contact Branch of 00 is in touch. This seems to be proceeding mil 
and the handling of this intelligence is properly centralized in CIA. 
However , this source is being used principally in order to develop intel- 
ligence from persons travelling abroad and not ifcnan examination of the 
actual foreign transactions in which business firms and others are engaged. 



fiu^Ly^t^e latter^fers^certt 



0bvd5ualy, A t& latter A <6Tfers 'certain difficulties* but it would appear 
that more oould be done than la presently the case. 

Much more coordination is needed in the handling of foreign nationality 
groups residing in the United States, refugees, defeotora, political 
exiles, etc. Responsibility for all of these is scattered, and although 
CIA formally has responsibility under NSCID No. 7, in practice^ procedures 
are unoertain and the peculiar position of the FBI arising .out of its 

security responsibilities makes intelligence exploitation difficult* 

j ■ 

The situation is even more unsatisfactory with respect to; 1 foreign 
intelligence derived from domestic counter intelligence work, the work 
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of the FBI is concerned primarily with security and lav enforcement 
and there la no coordinated effort to relate such intelligence to the 
comparable intelligence aoqulred abroad* Furthermore, there is no 
effective coordination of domestio oounter intelligence and counter 
espionage operations with those conducted abroad. 

Thus except for the activities of the ! Contact Branch of 00, there 

i 

seems to be no proper intelligence exploitation of domestic sources. 

I 

J 

The State Department, FBI, Armed Services,! and Atomic Energy Commission 

I 

I 

i 

are all concerned. Assuming that the Contact Branch oan adequately oover 

I ' 

its field with respect to tJ. S. nationalaj the principal problem *o be 

i 

worked out is the exploitation of intelligence which is at present rendered 

or 

difficult because of real/alleged security considerations* This affects 

i 

all foreign nationals la the United States^ regardless of their category} 

i i. • 

i 

foreign nationality groups | and counter intelligence work. In the case 

I' . ; 

i » 

f 

of all of these, the FBI is in the position of claiming that they are 
of primary security interest, with the result that intelligence is in fact, 
if fljot in theory, reduced to a secondary jjoBition. In effect, . the FBI, 



as a result of its lav enforcement responsibilities and its interpreta- 
tion thereof, controls a vast intelligence area extending beyond its 
security responsibilities, but without fully exploiting that area for 
ita intelligence possibilities and making the results generally available. 
Bius, there is no effective my in which domestic intelligence of this 
kind can be brought to bear oh the. full picture. 

it is interesting to compare this with the situation in Great 
Britain where KE-5, the Security Service, sits as a member of the J1C 
and works intimately with all of the intelligence agencies. 




Proposals 

(1) Ihere oust be representation^at the top level of intelligence 
coordination 

(2) This would apply to the coordination of intelligence activities 

1 i 

and to the production of national estimates, with respect to both of which 

r. * 

• . i 

the FBI should play an active role. 

. • ;j 

' (3) The potentialities of exploiting domestic sources of foreign 

; f 

intelligence should be more carefully examined. 

'< i I 

■ I i ' i 

(', '■< U) CIA should recognise that its responsibilities jfor coordinating 

-si- sr 




intelligence include intelligence from doo»8tlo sources as well aa otter 
intelligence. The respective responsibilities of the various services 
and other agencies will have to be reexamined accordingly. 

Robert Blue 



